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HENRY EVANS ON 
| CLASS. BARRIERS 


" Laws Will Soon Be Broadened to Per- 
mit One Company to Write All 
Forms 


- DISCUSSES AMERICAN EAGLE 
“Letters from Agents Telling What They 
Think of Formation of New 


Company 


_ Since the announcement of the capi- 
‘falization of the Fidelity Underwriters 
' through the formation of the American 
"Eagle Fire Insurance Company Henry 
| Evans, president of the American Eagle, 
has received letters from hundreds of 
/agents. A fair sample of the letters 
‘received are the following: 

Dear Mr. Evans: While other 
companies were talking the Conti- 
nental has acted, and taken a stand 
in the lead by incorporating the 
Fidelity Underwriters, again mak- 
ing good its claim of being an 
agents’ company in the sense of 
giving reasonable and just consid- 
eration to agents’ interests. I de- 
sire to express my appreciation. 

E. G. MOSHER, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
From Pittsburgh Agent ; 
From W. L. Clark Company, Pitts- 
| burgh: 
We realize a long step forward 
- in the right directicn from an un- 
derwriters’ agency (even though of 
legitimate origin) to that of a stock 
company standing upon its own 
bottom, and this change will cer- 
tainly have its influence towards 
the ultimate elimination of under- 
writers’ agencies (legitimate or 
otherwise) most of those of recent 
origin being otherwise. 

Following these remarks we 
would like to congratulate you, and 
believe that the rank and file of 
agents throughout the country, who 
attempt at least to keep in touch 
with the business at large will feel 
like doing the same thing, even 
though they may not have the op- 
portunity of placing themselves on 
record before you in this way. 

E. P. Crockett & Co., Norfolk, Va.: 

I note with much interest the 
method which you have pursued in 
solving the underwriters’ proposi- 
tion, which is a thorn in the flesh 
of established agents. Your action 
is highly commended by most 
agents, and you still continue in 
the role of leader for the protec- 
tion of loyal agents. Best wishes 
for the American Eagle. 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME’S steady and surpassing growth has 
resulted from the deliberate preference of careful 
insurers and of those who select indemnity for 
them; agents and brokers 

















North British _ sEstabiishea 1809 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Insurance Co. 


1866 





Policyholders protected by nearly $9,000,000 United 
States assets, with further guarantee in every policy, 
of protection by entire fire assets of the com- 
pany which are many times larger. 











Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Company 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1910 
Dec. 31, 1911 
Dec. 31, 1912 


BUSINESS WRITTEN 


$404,792.15 Dec. 31, 1910 $29,497.31 
511,382.11 Dec, 31, 1911 206,333.21 
628,702.95 Dec. 31, 1912 349,879.06 
Dec. 31, 1913 969,385.74 Dec. 31, 1913 520,402.34 
Dec. 31, 1914 1,293,503.82 Dec. 31, 1914 990,350.16 


Writing Commercial and Industrial Accident and Health—Plate Glass— 
Employers’, Public, General, Elevator, Teams, Contingent and Automobile 
Liability Insurance. 


Agents Wanted in Eastern States 
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$3.00 a Year; 15c. per Copy 


CONTINUE TO SHOW 


SIX MONTHS’ GAINS 


Additional Figures Furnished to The 
Eastern Underwriter By Life Insur- 
ance Companies 


PROSPERITY IS IN THE AIR 


Mutual Benefit Increases Paid-for 
Business $1,500,000—Returns of 
Other Companies Published 


The Eastern Underwriter has receiv- 
ed six months’ figures of a number of 
life companies, most of which show a 
gain. i} | 

Mutual Benefit 

A. A. Drew, Superintendent of Agen- 
cies of the Mutual Benefit, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

We give you below summary of 
our new business for the first six 
months of 1915 compared with the 
first six months of 1914: 

Applications received: 

Number. Amount. 

18,350 $55,179,454 

18,218 52,275,691 

an increase of 132 in number and 
$2,903,763 in amount. The increase 
in the one month of June alone as 

compared with June, 1914, was 170 

in number and $627,895 in amount. 

Our net new issues (excluding 

paid-ups, extensions, dividend ad- 

ditions, etc.) for the first six 
months was as follows: 


Number. Amount. 
19,653 $49,321,746 
an increase of 270 in number and 

2,036,642 in amount. 

We have in mind no special cam- 
paign for business beyond our usu- 
al effort to show a healthy and con- 
servative annual increase. We at- 
tribute the progress of the first six 
months to the natural result of the 
Company’s good name and to the 
consistent work of a loyal high- 
class agency force. There has been 
no excessive effort on the part of 
the home office. Business condi- 
tions, so far as the Mutual Benefit 
is concerned, continue to show im- 
provement throughout the country 
and we are encouraged to antici- 
pate a very favorable showing for 
the balance of the year 1915. 

Our increase in paid for business 
for the six months of 1915 as com- 
pared with the six months of 1914 
will approximate $1,500,000 (ex- 
cluding paid-ups, extensions, divi- 
dend additions, etc.) 


National Life of Vermont 

The National Life of Vermont during 
first six months of 1915 issued new 
business in the amount of $12,658,493; 
first six months of 1914, $12,573,842. 
The Company does not contemplate is- 
suing any new forms of policies during 
bajance of 19165. 

The United States Life figures fol- 
low: New insurance issued first six 
months of 1914, $1,305,340; 1916, $1,- 
317,903, 
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The Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., 
paid for $666,733, 416 policies, 1914; 
$660,500, 428 policies, 1915. 

Central Life of Des Moines paid 1915 
$6,520,816; $5,910,700, 1914. 


Peoria Life 


Emmet May, president of Peoria Life, 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

The amount of written business 
for this company for the first six 
months of 1915 is $2,418,200, as 
against $1,754,423 last year. Our 
business in force now is over $13,- 
000,000 and our assets are over $1,- 
000,000. Naturally we feel very 
proud of our results for this year, 
and business is coming in splendid- 
ly. June was the biggest month the 
Company ever experienced. The 
written business amounting to 
$779,000. We are not trying to do 
any big things, but we are expect- 
ing to close the year with $15,000,- 
000 of business in force, and we are 
growing gradually with as solid a 
business as the Central West can 
furnish. 

We do not contemplate issuing 
any new policy forms in the near 
future at the present time. All the 
campaign for business we are mak- 
ing this year hard work in the de- 
velopment of our territory in Illi- 
nois, lowa, Michigan, Kansas and 
Missouri. 


Provident Life & Trust. 

William S. Ashbrook, of the Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, said: “Our business 
written for the first six months of 1915 
is $22,762,650 as compared with $23,053,- 
698 for the similar period of 1914, but 
the falling off has been entirely in 
term, life and endowment showing a 
gain of $2,116,080.” 

The Penn Mutual Life reports: The 
Company’s written new business for 
the first six months of 1915 and 1914 
was $49,618,771 and $47,916,462 respect- 
ively, showing a gain of $1,702,309. 


John Hancock and Columbian National 


The John Hancock’s figures follow 
for new paid business first six months: 
Company. Ord. Only. 
$71,319,354 $25,178,503 
71,236,234 25,239,076 
The Columbian National’s figures fol- 
for first six months: 
1914, ..$5,563,000; 1915, $5,369,000. 
General Manager L. J. Dougherty, of 
the Guaranty Life, Davenport, Ia., re- 
ports: “We issued and paid for $1,240,- 
964 during the first six months of 1915. 
During the first six months of 1914, we 
issued and paid for $620,860 business. 
We do not expect to issue any new 
forms of contracts this year and we do 
not intend to put on any extra cam- 
paign for new business. With the 
agency staff we have, we feel we can 
write one and a half million between 
pow and January, 1916, making a total 
of two and three-quarter millions for 
the year.” 
The Intermediate Life of Evansville, 


Ind., wrote $888,625 for first half year 
of 1914; $858,659 same period 1915. 
Reliance Life. 

Vice-President Scott, of the Reliance 
Life, said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

For the first six months of 1915 
this Company paid for 
Life insurance 
Accident insurance . 4,627,700.00 
Health insurance 13,335.00 

The business paid for the first 
six months of 1914 is given below 
for comparison: 
Life insurance 
Accident insurance ... 3,893,800.00 
Health insurance 10,096.50 

We beg to call your attention to 
the fact that the figures given you 
above are for C-A-S-H—paid for 
business and we request that if 
these figures are given in compa- 
rison with other companies that 
furnish you with figures on a writ- 
ten basis, that this notation be 
made. 

Our Company is progressing so 
fast under our present methods and 
policies that it is not our intention 
to make any changes at this time. 

Atlantic Life and Detroit Life. 
The Atlantic Life paid for $2,081,414 

first half of 1914; $2,284,259 first half 
of 1915. The Company does not con- 
template issuing eny new policy forms 
or instituting any special campaign for 
business during the remainder of 1915. 

The Detroit Life’s figures follow, paid 
for business: 

1915, $1,469,000; 1914, $1,167,000. The 
increase is $302,000. No change in 
rates or forms is contemplated for bal- 
ance of year. 

The Bankers Life of Lincoln, Neb., 
wrcete $3,797,000 for first stx months of 
1914. For first six months of 1915, $4,- 
118,000. 

The Kansas City Life wrote $10,512,- 
000 for first six months of 1914; $10,- 
625,000 for first six months of 1915. The 
Company contemplates issuing no new 
policies. 


$8,435,671.00 


$7,113,532.00 


Equitable of lowa 

The Equitable of Iowa paid for issue 
for first six months of 1915 was $8,623,- 
278, as against $7,827,347 for corres- 
ponding period in 1914. The Company 
does not contemplate issuing any new 
fo.ms of policies at any time in the 
near future, but expects to continue its 
campaign for $100,000,000 of business in 
fcrce before the close of the year. 

The German-American Life of Omaha 
paid for $1,401,406 for first six months 
of 1915; $1,115,000 for first six months 
of 1914. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life 
mékes the following statement of paid 
for business during first six months of 
1914 and 1915: 

9,259 policies. ...$21,981,826 
8,723 policies.... 21,184,818 


536 policies....$ 797,008 
The Company coes not contemplate 
the issuance of any new forms of poli- 
cles or any special campaign during the 
balance of the year. 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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WANTED LIFE INSURANCE 





I am in position to accept 
Agency, and can place sev- 
hundred 


dollars worth of insurance, 


eral thousand 


with a company that will 
lend money to policy 


holders on first mortgage 


real estate security. 


Correspondence invited. 


JAMES W. HOLLINGSWORTH, Attorney 


LOUISBURG, N. C. 




















WANTED 


A man who knows he can 
make good in organizing an 
agency for a big company in 
a city embracing a population 
of 1,000,000. A salaried con- 
tract will be made and the 
applicant chosen’ will be 
brought into direct touch with 
Home Office with opportuni- 
ties for advancement. Only 
men of experience and who 
can prove ability need apply. 
Territory in ennsylvania. 


Address 
“ORGANIZER” 


Care of THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 
105 William Street 
New York City 


You Wish To Be Paid Well 


for your efforts. Producers receive 
liberal compensation under the 





Direct Agency Contract 
OF THE MANHATTAN LIFE 





A top-notch renewal income as- 
sured for years to come. 

Several pi of excellent terri- 
tory, with exclusive rights, open 
for men of character and ability. 





For particulars address 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





























ANOTHER NOTABLE YEAR! 


THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE 


OF NEW YORK 


o nian IN ITS FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 
PASSED THE $50,000,000 MARK IN ASSETS AND THE $150,000,000 MARK IN INSURANCE IN FORCE—(PAID-FOR BASIS). 


Assets (January 1, 1915) 
Liabilities .. 
Guarantee and Dividend Funds 


Efficient management, attractive and liberal policies and unusually desirable general agency contracts all help t f > GER- 
MANIA LIFE’S growth normal and certain. ; . — hieeaaies ale 


We have a few desirable openings for men of high standard. Address for a direct contract connection: 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


- $50,874,700.88 
- 44,459,052.38 


$ 6,415,648.50 
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A. WOODS’ TOURISTS HERE 
SEE NEW EQUITABLE BUILDING 


Women Among Large Producers Who 
Took Trip to Canada and the 
Adirondacks 


Large producers of the E. A. Woods 
Agency in Pittsburgh, accompanied by 
members of their families, arrived in 
New York on Monday on the last lap 
of their annual outing, which included 
a stay at Paul Smith’s place in the 
Adirondacks, a trip on the St. Law- 
rence, a visit to Montreal, Quebec and 
other places. They had breakfast at 
the Waldorf and then all journeyed 
down and visited the new home of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society at 
120 Broadway, the largest office build- 
jing in the world. 


Women Agents in Party 

“Some trip,” said Miss Bertha 
Strauss, of Pittsburgh, who not only 
qualified for the outing, but for the 
Quarter Million Club as well. The 
Quarter Million Club, by the way, meets 
in San Francisco soon. It is not an 
easy club to make because one has 
to write a dozen applications to qualify. 
Miss Strauss is a frequent figure at 
Equitable clubs and outings. She 
writes life insurance as easily as the 
Delmonico chef can roast a partridge. 
She is said to be the only woman in 
the United States who has successfully 
negotiated a group insurance contract. 
Her specialty is writing corporation 
insurance. Miss Strauss was not the 
only woman producer who made the 
outing trip. 

Training Will Tell 

Miss Maude Agnew was along; and 
so was Mrs. E. P. Hall. Miss Agnew is 
the daughter of that veteran agent of 
Equitable fame, Edward Agnew, who 
upon his seventy-sixth birthday was 
given a bronze medal by the Society 
after he had written sixty applications 
in eight days. His daughter shows 
what heredity will do. She has only 
been in the business three or four 
years, but had no difficulty in qualify- 
ing for the Century also. 

Mrs. Hall, also a Pittsburgh woman, 
came to that city of millionaires about 
two years ago, a stranger. Since Janu- 
ary she has paid for more than $4,000 
in premiums. 

The Remarkable Woods Agency 

E. A. Woods was not in the group. 
That prince of agency directors and of 
entertainers deserted his tourists in 
order to go to Portsmouth where the 
Century Club was in session. His 
agency last year wrote $25,000,000. For 
the first six months of this year his 
agency showed an increase of more 
than $60,000 in paid premiums. Is the 
country getting prosperous? “Yes, 
yes,” answer all the Woods tourists in 
&nison. 

It would take many columns of 
space to tell of the achievements of 
the Woods crowd which was in New 
York this week. Harper K. Beegle was 
one of them. He has been with the 
Bquitable for sixteen years. One of 
his unique records was to have his 
hame appear on the Society’s Honor 
Roll for eleven sucessive months. 
That roll contains the names of the 
fifty leading agents of the Society. He 
has written as much as $600,000 in a 
year. 

How Does Duff Do It? 

William M. Duff had charge of the 
New York end of the trip. As Super- 
intendent of Agents he is supposed to 
spend most of his time in the office. 
Yet he manages to qualify easily in 
the Quarter Million Club. How does 
he do it? O, system. The Woods 


Agency is a standing proof that all 
this talk of system and efficiency that 
you hear nowadays is not bunk. 

N.S. Wooldridge was another of the 
Quarter 
group. 


Million writers among the 
His hobby is the camera. 


Zelienople on the map. 
not in Turkey, but in Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. Wright has proven that it’s a 
good place in which to write insurance. 


Cc. B. 
“Everything was good except the fish- 
ing. We particularly enjoyed the Ca- 
nadian trip, where we saw part of the 
Dominion’s army in the making. We 
had plenty. of music all through, Frank 
P. ‘Alexander, W. M. Duff, and Fridolin 
Sigrist being in the Caruso class. When 
we arrived at Sorel on the St. Law- 
rence we 
Half the town was at the pier to give 
us a cheer. They responded with their 
national hymn. 
word in your paper about Mr. Wood’s 
thoughtfulness in 
ladies. 
for the presentation of a gift he would 
give a farewell dinner, at which all 
the ladies would find at their plates 
some little remembrance from him. 1 
forget how many farewell dinners were 
given, but almost as many as Patti 
farewell tours. 
folk. Do you wonder that we’d all vote 
fer Eddie Woods for president if he 
entered politics and got up that far? 
He could get anything he went after. 
I’m going back to Coraopolis and work 
my head off.” 


Why Agents Buy the Ford 
H. B. Ganoe, of Chambersburg, Pa., 


is a fire insurance agent who has found 
writing life insurance more profitable, 
but who is both a fire and a life man. 
He is one of the original boosters of 
the Ford car. 
is a few gallons of gasoline, and then 
he takes a spin along the Lincoln High- 
way which runs through his town, visits 
a few farmers and comes back with a 
pocket full of applications. 


All that Ganoe needs 


A. A. Bowers, of New Philadelphia, 


believes that life insurance is a great 
profession. 
Mr. Bowers was a tax commissioner in 
his county. 
call of E. A. Woods; quit his public 
job, and wrote forty-four applications 
in thirty-eight days. 


And here is the reason: 


He listened to the siren 


S. O. Wright is the man who put 
That town is 


L. C. Woods, one of the country’s 


great producers, did not come to New 
York with the party. 
achievements a few years ago was to 
write a million dollar policy on a steel 
man. 


One of his 


A remarkable feature of the Woods 


Agency record is that no brokerage 
business is accepted, and that last year 
about half a million dollars in brokered 
business was turned down. 
Woods outing was in 1899 when the 
lucky agents went to Atlantic City and 
New York. 
one persons. The next year New York, 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City were 
visited. The party had grown by that 
time to thirty-three. 
has been an interesting trip and this 
year there were one hundred members 
in the party. 


The first 


In that party were twenty- 


Every year there 


A Prince of Entertainers 


“We certainly had a fine time,” said 
Hamilton, of Coraopolis, Pa. 


were singing Tipperary. 


And, please say a 


entertaining the 
When he had no other excuse 


This tickled the men 





UNDERWRITER 
OKLA. LAW CONSTITUTIONAL ? 
LICENSE SECTIONS CONFLICT? 


Some Doubt Whether Life Men Are In- 
cluded—Powers of State Insur- 
ance Board 
The Eastern Underwriter under- 
stands that an attempt is to be made to 
test the constitutionality of the Okla- 
homa House bill No. 70, which creates 
a state insurance board, provides for 
regulation and control of rates of pre- 
miums on insurance, and grants and 
revokes insurance agent’s license. Al- 
though the Attorney-General of the 
state has ruled that the act covers life 
insurance agents as well as other 
agents, there is some doubt about it in 
the minds of lawyers. Section 16 reads 

as follows: 
Sec. 16. The provisions of tl 
apply to any contract of life 









contract of insurance upo 
ion with marine, growing croj 
ton or fruit, or transportation risk t 
ards other than contracts for automobile i 
surance, nor to contracts of insurance ipon 


property or risks located without this state, 
nor to contracts of title insurar ‘ t 
gage guaranty; nor to contracts of 

ance; provided, that this excepti 
tended to apply to employe’s 
ance, 

Yet Section 9 says there shall be 
three classes of agents, one of which is 
interpreted as applying to life insur- 
ance agents. 

Section 11 gives the board sweeping 
power, saying: “No license shall be is- 
sued to any person when the State In- 
surance Board believes the applicant 
does not intend to engage actively in 
the insurance business, but desires the 
license principally for the purpose of 
securing a commission or any part 
thereof on property under his control, 
or in which he may be interested in any 
manner whatsoever.” 

Section 10 covers the powers of the 
State Insurance Board in full regarding 
agents and reads as follows: 





Sec. 10. Upon a written notice of any 
ance company licensed under the lav 
state, of the 4 
ict as its agent withit 
by a written application 





state in substance thi 
pany making the application is authorized 
do busi lis State, a t t] 
uppointed and named therein is to be an agent 
ot the company, which license shall state 
whether the person licensed is a special agent, 
policy writing agent or soliciting agent. Pr 
vided, that a license fee of $3 shall accompa: 
such appointment by any foreign ir 
company and 50 cents for each appointr 
any domestic insurance compar 


siness in thi 














a il >t 
fee collected shall be reported and paid to the 


State treasurer the same as fees and taxes 
are collected from insurance companies; 
such license issued shall continue in force 
until the last day of April next after 
x until sooner revoked by the State Insur- 
ance Board for cause or until the company 
written notice to the State Insurance Board 
cancels the agent’s authority to act for i 
Provided, that whenever the agency of a p 
icy writing agent 1s discontinued, the « 
pany shall give immediate written notice 
same to the State Insurance Board. Provided 
further, that exchange of business betwee: 
policy writing agents for the same class of 
insurance is hereby permitted. 

(b) The State Insurance Board, in deter 


t 


mining if the agent is entitled to a license, 














Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


oaman 


J. & RICE, a a Largest 
—. ‘ Resse. Amount 
Board. ine t-. . ([XARKANA® OF 
3. T. SCOTT. TEXAS GREAT Insurance 
ee Treasurer. In 
Force 
The e Of Any 
Leading sae COMPANY ag op 
Texas ‘ 8 a 
Company South 








WRITING THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN 
*TEXAS OF ANY COMPANY OPERATING IN THE STATE. 


For Agency Contracts Address 





0. S. CARLTON, President 








shall take into consideration his experience in 
the insurance business, ability to be a com- 
petent agent, and the genral reputation and 
character of the agent as to honesty, integrity 





responsibilit After the filing of appli- 

n for license, the State Insurance Board 

"i ptly proceed with its investigation 
application and will forthwith procure 

rmation necessary to satisfy itself that 

s applicant would make a competent and 
re agent, and if such State Insurance 
B 1 shall be unable to satisfy itself, and 
s see fit f iny cause hereinafter in this 
section set forth, decline to issue and reject 
said apy ation, the said board shall forthwith 
in writing file with said insurance company 


application a full and complete 







ich notice of 
person desir- 





1as through 
gency defrauded some polic yholder 
nt ability to properly 











cor viction 
not excee g one t and dollars 

The unconstitutional feature is based 
on the belief that the insurance com- 
missioner already has powers desig- 
nated, which are infringed by the new 
board 
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WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 


Twenty-four Granted in Camden, N. J., 
By Judge—Moral of Use to 
Agents 


Twenty-four widows with dependent 
children were granted pensions yester- 
day by Judge Boyle, of the Camden 
Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia, 
under the Widows’ Pension Act of 1913. 

The aggregate of allowance each 
month to those granted pensions yes- 
terday will be $331. There were 70 ap- 
plications to-day; of this number 24 
were allowed, 28 denied, 12 were held 
under consideration and in 6 cases de- 
cision was reserved. 

The cases of all of the applicants had 
been investigated by the State Board of 
Children’s Guardians, which body was 
represented at the hearing by Miss 
Frances E. Day In one case it was 
shown that the applicant was in a lo- 
cal hospital, where she underwent an 
operation, and that her two dependent 
children were being cared for by an 
aged sister. An adjournment of the 
case was suggested, but the court made 
an immediate allowance. In another 
case it was shown that the applicant 
since filing her petition had re-married 
and was, therefore, not entitled to any 
aid from the county. 

An applicant from Gloucester City 
wanted assistance for her five children. 
The widow, on being examined by At- 
torney Richman, said she was employed 
during the day and the eldest of the 
children, 14 years old, took care of the 
others in the family. 

She said she earned $5 per week. 
In the course of her examination it was 
developed that she is saving money 
through a building and loan association 
and that she purchased a $1,500 prop- 
erty on which the association holds a 
mortgage. She also admitted that she 
was purchasing a piano on the instal- 
ment plan, paying $5 per month on the 
instrument. This application was de- 
nied. 

Camden County, with the allowances 
made yesterday, will disburse about $1,- 
000 monthly to widows under the act. 
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SIX MONTHS’ LIFE INSURANCE 


RETURNS 
(Continued from page 2.) 
Puritan Life’s Announcement 

The Puritan Life, of Providence, said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

The new paid for business of the 
Puritan for the first six months of 
1915 is in excess of that for the 
first six months of last year. 

The Company, under date of 
July 1, 1915, increased its list of 
policies by issuance of Twenty 
Payment Life Endowments at age 
65 on the Participating and Non- 
participating basis. Other than 
this we have issued no new forms 
of contract. 

The La Fayette Life, of La Fayette, 
Ind., wrote $53,000 more in the first six 
months of 1915 than in 1914, and issued 
$18,000 more the first six months of 
1915 than in 1914. The total net gain 
for the first six months of 1915 was 
$228,000. 

The Ohio State Life wrote $1,575,073 
in 1914; $1,348,053 in 1915—six months 
figures. 

The Indianapolis Life of Indianapolis 
wrote $1,050,000 of paid business to 
July 1, 1915. 

The paid for business of the Connec- 
ticut General, first six months’ period, 
follows: 1914, $9,496,166; 1915, $9,294,- 
508. At the fiftieth anniversary the 
Ccmpany announced its new form con- 
taining uncancellable accident and 
health feature, which has already been 
described by The Eastern Underwriter. 
The Company has not in mind any un- 
usual plans for the balance of the vear. 


P. L. & T. Gain 


The Pittsburgh Life & Trust states 
that the business written by that com- 
pany for the first six months of 1914 
totaled $16,895,871, as compared with 
$16,481,285 for the same period of 1914. 
E. O. Dunlap, actuary of the company, 
says: 

“The company is campaigning all the 
time for new business. There is no 
let-up in this connection. We are con- 
tinually inaugurating new and special 
campaigns, not only short ones but 
ones of longer duration.” 

Ernest M. Behl, actuary of the Phila- 
delphia Life says: 

“The paid-for business of this com- 
pany for the first six months of 1914 
and 1915, was $2,102,629 and $1,812,310 
respectively.” 

The Reserve Loan Life 
Company states that the company 
wrote $3,316,344 during the first six 
months of 1915 and $3,718,815 during 
the first six months of 1914. The com- 
pany at present has no new policies in 
view and does not expect to make any 
changes in its policy contracts during 
the current year. 

The Western Reserve Insurance Com- 
pany wrote $405,350 in the first six 
months of 1914 and $418,375 in the 
same period of 1915. 

The new paid-for business of the 
Equitable Life of Washington, accord- 
ing to a report of the company, was 
$270,250 for the first six months of 
1915 and $254,000 for the first six 
months of 1914. 

Charles Hommeyer, assistant super- 
intendent of agents of the Union Cen- 
tral Life says: 

“The company’s written business for 
the first six months of 1915 is $38,374,- 
620, a gain of $5,045,969 over the cor- 
responding period of 1914, the best 
previous semi-annual record in the his- 
tory of the company.” 

The total amount of business writ- 
ten by the Midwest Life of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in the first six months of 
1915 without any deduction for “not 
taken” or changed policies was $1,057,- 
709. On the same basis for the first 
six months for 1914, the business writ- 
ten was $1,062,340. 

Robert F. Moore, agency secretary 
of the Southern States Life, makes the 
statement that the business written 
by that company for the first six 
months of 1915 amounted to $2,031,502, 


Insurance 


while the business of the company for 
the same period of 1914 amounted to 
$2,599,160. 

The Union Mutual figures follow: 

1915—$2,605,739; 1914, $3,037,675. 

The issued business of the Twin City 
Life of Minneapolis during the first 
six months of 1914 was $146,500 and 
during the first six months of 1915 was 
$166,500. The company does not con- 
template issuing any new forms of poli- 
cies this year. 

New Installment Features 

T. H. Knotts, secretary of the Stand- 
ard Life of Des Moines, states: 

“The amount of new business writ- 
ten by this company for the first six 
months of 1915 is $732,000. For the 
first six months of 1914 it was $495,000. 
The company has not in contemplation 
anything special in the way of new 
policy forms, although we shall prob- 
ably add some continuous installment 
or annuity features to our next policy 
issues.” 

The Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis advises that the paid-for 
business of the company for the first 
six months of 1915 is $3,500,000 and 
during the same period of last year was 
$2,750,000, making an increase of ap- 
proximately 22 per cent. The prospects 
of this year are most favorable, the 
company says, and it confidently ex- 
pects to close the year with the great- 
est production in its history. 


OF WHAT ARE YOU THINKING? 





Is It About Dollars, or Have You Pride 
In Your Calling as Life Man? 
Must Give Service 





On what does your mind dwell long- 
est, most actively, searchingly, reso- 
lutely and with persistent avidity? 

Is it dollars? Then permit us to say 
you have concentrated on the least 
worthy of ideals. Dollars you need and 
should have; for unless a man is fed, 
clothed and sheltered he is at best a 
poor, miserable animal, barren of mor- 
als, devoid of all the finer sensibilities, 
incapable of acting justly, ignorant of 
compassion, sympathy or generosity, 
knowing only of the law of self-preser- 
vation, and resorting to any means to 
that end. Is it service? Then you 
have chosen wisely, for only thus can 
you justify your existence. In other 
ways you may extenuate or apologize, 
may even “make a fist” at being some- 
thing worth while; but the fact will 
be otherwise. The law is inexorable— 
it knows no exception: either give full 
service for all that you get or in the 
end your own conscience will judge 
you to be a failure; not, indeed, because 
of neglect to accumulate wealth—you 
may have amased millions—but because 
you have not grown into a knowledge 
of what justice requires and made that 
knowledge the rule of your conduct. 
To get without giving—what is it but 
theft, though it be concealed by the 
sophistries and plausibilities of a social 
state that, whatever else may be said 
of it, has yet to learn the elementary 
truths and shape its conduct in har- 
mony with that sense of mutual obli- 
gation which alone will banish war and 
poverty with their incidental crimes 
and miseries! says the Penn Mutual 
Agency Talks. 

Is it pride in your calling? ‘There, 
too, you life insurance men may re- 
joice. Not in any vainglorious spirit 
which will set you apart as “better 
than other men;” but that you are 
frivileged to grace by your conduct an 
ennobling pursuit throughout which are 
the all-pervading ideas of service, of 
mutuality and co-operation, of even and 
exact justice touched by the divine 
spirits of love and compassion. You 
possess to a large degree the power of 
teaching by concrete facts the duty 
which each human being owes to all 
his fellows. You are giving birth and 
force to the disregarded fact of the in- 
terdependence of all people, to the ne- 
cessity and wisdom of co-operation, to 
the suicidal folly of selfishness whether 
it be individual or collective. You are 
thinking in terms of all humanity and 
persuading others to broaden their 
views, their legislation, all their rules 


of conduct so that life may more nearly 
conform to justice and be “more abun- 
dent” to all. You are, therefore, war- 
ranted in being courageously energetic; 
you are entitled to have and to exhibit 
an enthusiasm which is born of knowl- 
edge and judgment, with an understand- 
ing of what you say and do and the 
effects of these. 

The true measure of achievement is 
rot how much one may gain or win, 
or even earn as earning is ordinarily 
construed, but what a man has become 
or is becoming. It is true we never ar- 
rive. Perfection stands for the unat- 
tainable in this life; for as we grow the 
vista continually widens—we are more 
end more sensible of our defects and 
inadequacies; we are appalled at the 
problem of dealing justly in all our re- 
lations through the fallibility of our 
judgments of men and things; but we 
are thrilled and elated and sustained by 
a consciousness of power which is born 
of our desire for true growth on the 
lines of fairness and equity exemplified 
in true life insurance. 
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Perfect Protection Policy 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely ne 
and different to tall to your Seen. 


pects. Gives you a chance to earn 
more money an you are now 
making. 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most | to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives fu!j 
protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WILL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Service 


That 


Satisfies 


Service, the key-note of modern 
commercial life, has always been 
a fundamental link in the strong 

chain of Union Central Benefits. 


U. C. L. SERVICE begins with the writing 
of the application, recommending the particular 
policy best fitted to the individual needs. 


U. C. L. SERVICE includes the rejected risks, — 
the Medical Director in a personal letter advising the 
proper treatment to effect a pos- 
sible cure of any existing impair- 

ments. 


U. C. L. SERVICE conserves 
health; a perfectly equipped lab- 
oratory with corps of expert an- 
alysts at policy-holders’ service 
for the asking. 
every courtesy and accommoda- 
tion, within the power of the 
Company, offered without dis- 
crimination. 


U. C. L. SERVICE not ter- 
minated by death but extended 
to beneficiaries. 
vice and assistance rendered 
for the protection and invest- 
ment of policy proceeds. 

A staff of trained officials, 
employees and agents—experts 
in their work—stand ready to 
serve at your command, 


For further information ad- 
dress, ALLAN Waters, Super- 
intendent of Agents. 


The 
Union Central 
Life Jus. Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 
Jesse R. Crarr, Pres. 
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war WORKERS’ OPTION POLICY 


jsgUED BY PRUDENTIAL, ENG. 








Convertible idea—Premiums to be In- 
vested in War Loan—Provisions 
of Policy 





A prospectus recently issued by the 
prudential Assurance Company, of Eng- 
and, observes that the war has made 
great demands upon highly skilled 
yerkers in many industries and has 
subjected men and women so employed 
to great strain. To this demand upon 
their patriotism workers have loyally 
responded and redoubled their efforts. 
The extra duties undertaken by work- 
jug overtime have resulted in greatly 
increased earnings, and during the con- 
tiavance of this overtime there is natu- 
nlly a need and a desire to find a suit- 
able and safe investment for a portion 
of the extra money earned. The Pru- 
deptial Assurance Company has intro- 
awed an entirely novel form of policy 
tp England, by which provision may be 
made for the future by carefully hus- 
pauding the surplus of to-day. The 
policy offers the requisite combination 
of insurance and investment, its essen- 
tal features being as follows: 

First—A whole-life assurance pur- 
chased by a single premium, which 
may be paid in one sum at the com- 
mencement or by instalments at any 
time during the first year. In case of 
death before a quarter of the premium 
kas been paid the sum assured will not 
become payable, but the instalments of 
premium paid will be returned without 
interest. After a quarter of the premi- 
um has been paid, any balance remain- 
ing due at death will, if death occurs 
during the first year, be deducted from 
the sum assured. 

Convertible 

Second—As soon as the single premi- 
vm has been paid the whole-life assur- 
ance can, at the option of the assured, 
be converted into an endowment assur- 
azce. The conversion is effected by 
payment of a further premium called 
an endowment premium, after which 
the sum assured will, in the event of 
death not occurring previously, become 
payable at the end of 30, 25, 20, 15, or 
10 years from the date of payment of 
the endowment premium. The endow- 
ment premium may be paid in one sum 
within two years from the date of the 
policy, or by instalments completed 
within one year from the payment of 
the first instalment, provided that all 
instalments must be paid within two 
years from the date of the policy. 

Third—It is not necessary to select 
aly particular term at the outset. Hav- 
ing paid the whole-life premium the as- 
sued may continue to invest savings in 
convenient amounts and the term will 
be fixed under the published table ac- 
erding to the total amount so invested 
and paid at the end of the time pre- 
svibed above for payment of the en- 
dowment premium. Any instalment of 
at endowment premium then uncom- 
pleted will be dealt with as follows: 
4) per cent. will be retained by the 
company to defray expenses and 80 per 
cett. will be returned to the assured. 

The sum assured may be for £25 or 
ay multiple of £25. The minimum 


first instalment of the whole-life and 
the endowment premium is 5s. per £25 
assured. Medical examination will not 
usually be required, but the directors 
reserve the right of having the pro- 
poser examined in any particular case. 
The policies will participate in the full 
ordinary branch bonuses declared after 
the whole-life premium has been paid 
in full. 
War Loan Feature 

To give an example of the cost of the 
“War Worker’s Option Policy,” take 
age 25 next birthday, sum assured £25 
with profits. The single premium re- 
quized to secure the assurance payable 
at death only is £11 5s. The amount 
of additional single premium required 
to convert the policy into an endow- 
ment assurance payable at the end of 
a specified number of years or at pre- 
vious death would be: At the end of 
30 years, £3 5s.; 25 years, £5; 20 
years, £7; 15 years, £9 10s; and 10 
years, £12 5s. Other attractions of the 
plan are free policies, should payment 
of the whole-life premium not be con- 
pleted within the year, and cash sur- 
reuder values when a quarter of the 
premium has been paid, while an addi- 
tional recommendation to the patriotic 
lies in the announcement by the Pru- 
dential that all premiums received in 
ceepnection with this scheme will be in- 
vested in the new war loan. 





UNSATISFACTORY COVERAGE 


The Travelers says that limited cov- 
erage contracts are unsatisfactory. It 
cites the following: 

An accident policyholder who was 
showing a sewage tank to a party of 
officials recently, descended ladder into 
valve chamber, when an explosion of 
gas occurred and he was burned about 
the head, face, arms and legs. He died 
thirteen days later from the injuries 
received. The accident insurance in 
this company for $2,750 has been paid. 
He carried in another company a $5,000 
limited coverage contract which did not 
cover the accident. 

Carey L. Wilson, Commissioner of 
Insurance of the State of Kansas re- 
cently stated that he believed a great 
majority of purchasers of such policies 
(limited accident contracts) believe 
they are getting real insurance; that 
he had about made up his mind to bar 
such policies from the State of Kansas. 
He further stated, “Most of them 
amount to practically nothing more or 
jess than travel policies, but are sold 
indiscriminately—are peddled down 
every street.” 





FIRST TO PAY FOR ALLOTMENT 

The Brooklyn Branch of the New 
York Life under the supervision of 
Agency Director George A. Kederich 
was the first agency of the company in 
the entire country to pay for its allot- 
ment in the San Francisco contest be- 
ing held by the company. 

Mr. Kederich took charge of this 
agency in May, 1914, succeeding Wil- 
liam A. Gallagher, and has built it up 
of entirely new men. He was an agent 
of the company and a member of the 
$200,000 club for a number of years 
prior to becoming agency director of 
the Brooklyn Branch. 

George A. Kederich is one of five 
Kederich brothers, all of whom are 
connected with the New York Life, 
four of them being agency directors of 
the company. 
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That describes the happy relation existing between 
the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains why 
both are forging ahead. Maybe you ceuld reach a 
higher suceess in that atmosphere. 


The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
WALTER LeMAR TALBOT, President 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 


are higher this year than ever before. 

attractive Accident and Health Policies 

have helped them to make more money. 
Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 


FRANK A. WESLEY 


Viee-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








GETTING BUSINESS IN COUNTRY 


HOW IT DIFFERS FROM CITY 





Views of John N. Russell, Jr., Manager 
Home Office General Agency 
Pacific Mutual 





“The salesman of life insurance who 
solicits in the country districts has 
many advantages over his co-workers 
in the city,” says John N. Russell, Jr., 
manager home office general agency 
of the Pacific Mutual Life. “It s an 
ideal field for the beginner to cut his 
teeth. He it is who desires to work 
there on account of lack of confidence 
in himself and of his fear to mest busy 
business men who ‘have no time to lis- 
ten to any kind of a life insurance 
proposition.’ It is natural thit he 
should want to work where there seems 
to be the least resistance. 

“Callers, visitors, strangers and sales- 
men are comparatively few in the coun- 
try; the average farmer is, therefore, 
more receptive and agreeable than 
his city brethren, he is a more will- 
ing listener and usually anxious 
for the latest general news, all 
of which assists the life insurance sol- 
icitor in getting acquainted and quick- 
ly presenting his proposition without 
the usual city formalities. 

“There are many agents wh? are 
successful in the country, but who 
would be failures in the city, and yet 
there are comparatively few who do 
business in the city who could not do 
as well or better in the country. 

“In many sections of the country farm- 
ers are more prosperous than most oth- 
er classes. They are financially able to 
buy life insurance and pay for it, and 
this is an opportune time for a tively 
selling campaign.” 

Easier to Sell Insurance in the Country 
Than Formerly 

It is much easier to sell insurance in 
the country to-day than a few years 
ago. This has been brought about 
largely through education of the coun- 
trymen by a better class of salesmen. 
The high pressure agent with a special 
privilege policy is almost a thing of the 
past, brought about by stringent State 
laws and the combined efforts of insur- 
ance commissioners, companies, gen- 
eral agents and the life underwriters’ 
associations, local and national. Good 


roads, automobiles, telephones, free ru- 


ral mail deliveries and scientific farm- 
ing have done much to modernize the 
farmer and make him more inquisitive 
and responsive when a safe business 
proposition is presented to him by an 
intelligent up-to-date life insurance rep- 
resentative. 

Decide upon the district to be worked, 
go to the most convenient town adja- 
cent and with the aid of the bank zash- 
ier, the medical examiner, the county 
clerk, or sheriff, the leading minister, the 
county superintendent of schools, and 
from either or all of them secure the 
names of as many prospects as they 
will give and as much information as 
possible, such as age, dependent fam- 
ily, financial ability and general stand- 
ing, etc., etc. With this information 
recorded on cards and arranged ac- 
cording to your proposed route you are 
ready for work. 

Close, if possible, every case on first 
interview. If you have created a pros- 
pect let the second solicitation be your 
last, except in a few exceptional cases. 
As a rule more than two good strong 
interviews means a waste of time. 

Whether you write your prospect or 
not, make a friend of him and secure 
all the information regarding his neigh- 
bors you can. Leave him feeling that 
you will be welcome should you call 
again even though you have no hope of 
doing business with him. 

Unless it be an exceptional case do 
not discourage him regarding his pres- 
ent insurance, even though it be upon 
the assessment system. Be absolutely 
honest in all your statements but dip- 
lomatic. 

Don’t Look Like “A City Man.” 

Don’t have the appearance of a “city 
man.” If you know nothing of farm- 
ing, post yourself. Be able to discuss 
the most improved methods of raising 
the best corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, 
hogs, horses, cattle, etc., etc., together 
with the market prices. Know the 
value of lands in that vicinity and the 
current interest rate on farm mort- 
gages. Keep away from religious and 
political arguments. Dress as well as 
the average farmer and endeavor to 
meet him on common ground; gain his 
confidence before you present your 
proposition. Show a keen interest in 
all that he seems to be interested in, 
but don’t “visit” too long; time passes 
just as fast in the country as in the 


(Continued on page 8.) 








Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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By Glover S. Hastings, Superintendent of Agencies, New 
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(Continued from last week) 


To achieve it he needs a competitor 
who will push him to his utmost effort. 

Men are great because of pressure 
from within or without. Some have a 
fifty horse-power motor inside that is 
going every minute. To such the con- 
test idea is valueless. The average 
man, however, needs pressure from out- 
side sources. To such the dynamic 
power of frequent contests is of unques- 
tioned value. With many agents 
monthly record cards act as an auto- 
matic pace maker. This is so well un- 
derstood by both companies and general 
agents that the practice is now quite 
general. Along this line another valu- 
able method might well be adopted, 
viz.. a report chart to be utilized by the 
general agent once a month, or oftener, 
to show his agents their record of effi- 
ciency, or lack of it. By the efficient, 
it will be exhibited as an aid in secur- 
ing business, because men like to do 
business with successful men. To the 
less efficient, its proper use can be 
made an object lesson that will spur 
to greater effort. 

Bonuses or Prizes 

But few bonus systems have proven 
thoroughly satisfactory. In many in- 
stances it was found that agents could 
be happy only when winning prizes. 
This philosophy of life is radically 
wrong, and an agency composed of such 
men is foredoomed to ruin. 

Due to abuses some years ago by a 
few companies, many States now pro- 
hibit by law the granting of bonuses or 
prizes that are based upon production. 

A division of profits is the method 
employed by Edward A. Woods, head of 
the Equitable Agency in Pittsburgh. 
Many in commercial and manufactur- 
ing lines have tried this plan and now 
claim it a solution to the difficulty. It 
is a field worthy of study. 

Agency Meetings 

Weekly meetings at city agencies are 
much in vogue to-day. Such meetings 
are an effective force in creating and 
maintaining efficiency, and if properly 
conducted solve many agency problems, 
not the least of which is developing the 


fit and eliminating the unfit at mini- 
mum cost. ‘At such meetings there 
should be given carefully worked out 


logical arrangements of selling points, 
and occasionally a typical selling talk, 


these being used as a basis for such 
training work as is done with new 
agents. Many of the agents will iml- 


tate the methods thus developed, and 
imitation is one of the great forces in 
securing maximum efficiency. 

A continuous campaign of education 
should be conducted by means of such 
meetings, recalling the traditions of the 
company and the achievements of its 
founders, because no company can be 
in a healthy condition if it has ceased 
to reverence its past, but the old things 
should be conserved as pillars, not as 


pinnacles—as aids, not as idols. Em- 
phasize its standing in business and 
its ideals, and exploit the successful 
deeds and men of the moment. 

An open parliament should follow, 


and every agent pressed into taking an 
active part. None are so lacking that 
they cannot contribute to the store of 
knowledge—none so wise that they may 
cease to learn. 

Occasionally introduce outside talent. 
At a Detroit meeting the local agent 
of the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany addressed the agency on selling 
methods. He is one of three leading 
salesmen out of six hundred. His con- 
cern employs unusually successful sales 
methods, and has a remarkable field 
system. The value of that particular 
meeting was such as to justify the 


adoption of a similar course at other 
agencies. All this means increased loy- 
aity and efficiency among the men. 

George T. Stallings, manager of the 
Boston National League Baseball Club, 
said: “I made the Braves the champ- 
ions of the world by keeping everlast- 
ingly on the job. We never failed to 
hold daily meetings to talk over the sit- 
uation, to devise new plays, to correct 
our faults and to inspire confidence in 
the men. The secret of success was 
due to hard work on my part and my 
insistence on hard work on the part of 
my players. It is the easy going con- 
cerns, the owners of which do not work 
hard and, consequently the men under 
them do not work hard, that are the 
failures.” 

System 

System is to life insurance field work 
what the track is to a railroad. Pros- 
pect cards and daily reports are the 
maps of the track. The general agent, 
the train despatcher, as well as the 
chief executive. Without system it is 
impossible to give strict, careful and 
undivided attention to the work one 
has in hand. The keeping of pros- 
pect cards and the furnishing of daily 
reports should be insisted upon from 
every new full-time agent, evry agent 
with a drawing account, and all others 
who are not conspicuously successful, 
because this system has proved to be 
the greatest known means of creating 
and maintaining efficiency. 

It was through the utilization of these 
methods of efficiency, plus the routing 
system, that the greatest agencies in 
America achieved such wonderful re 
sults. 

Since the key note of efficiency is 


system, constantly emphasize the im- 
portance of eliminating hap-hazard 
methods. Solicitors should regulate 


their days by the clock, because there 
must be a definite plan for the day’s 
work, and it must be carried out. The 
secret of efficiency lies in applied work. 
Any system to be effective must be sim- 
ple in operation, accurate as to rec- 
ords, definite in action, and rapid in 
execution. It should never be a load 
for an agent to carry, but it should 
carry him. All should strive for more 
business and more profit. To get them, 
there must be system. 
Loyalty 

Most men are capable of devotion to 
a worthy leader; few are zealots for the 
sake of a cause, a principle, a party or 
a life insurance company,—all of which 
are too abstract to win affection. It 
is only when they become embodied in 
an individual, a concrete personality, 
that they become moving powers. It 
has been said that “the history of the 
world is the biography of great men 
and that society is founded on hero wor- 
ship.” The British soldiers followed 
Wellington with confidence, and the 
French soldiers followed Napoleon with 
enthusiasm. The soldiers of the Amer- 
ican Revolution fought for Washington 
rather than for freedom. No man has 
ever enjoyed such implicit devotion 
from the men under him in the field or 
out of it as Lord Roberts. The voter 
cheers his candidate and not his party. 
The agent is loyal to his general agent 
or manager—not to the _ generality 
known as the company, although loy- 
alty to individuals should ultimately 
develop into company loyalty. Through- 
out the entire organization, the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of the men above 
for and with the men below is essen- 
tial to secure the highest degree of loy- 
alty. Loyalty is strictly reciprocal. It 
is right for employers to demand effi- 
ciency, but it is equaliy right for the 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
| parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’”’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Life Insurance and Texas 








Texas has more than four million people, made up of 
home grown population and the best selections from other 
states. They are a progressive people and they are buying 
life insurance—about seventy million dollars a year. 

More than a hundred thousand suitable subjects in the 
state are uninsured, and several times that number inade- 
quately insured. We want ten or a dozen more good field 
men to tell them about the Southland Life. 


JAS. A. STEPHENSON, President 


Address— 
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MR. AGENT: 


ABILITY—is a FAST SELLER. 


Our New 20-Pay Policy which GUARANTEES TERMINAL CASH 
VALUE EXCEEDING the TOTAL OF TWENTY PREMIUM PAY- 
MENTS, also covering DOUBLE INDEMNITY and TOTAL DIS- 


“LIVE and WIN” Policy 


Good territory open for experienced closers. 
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employes who attain it to demand rec- 
ognition. If an agent once gets the 
idea that he has no assurance of fair 
treatment, his attitude toward the gen- 
eral agent is sure to be negative. The 
square deal is the indispensable basis 
of loyalty and efficiency in an agency 
organization. Giving an agent a chance 
to develop himself, allowing him to ex- 
press his individuality is the surest way 
of enlisting the absolute loyalty, per- 
fect confidence and untiring devotion 
of a creative man. The feeling which 
men entertain for their employer or a 
superior officer is usually a reflection 
of his attitude toward them. If agents 
are treated like machines, looked upon 
merely as cogs in the mechanism of af- 
fairs, they will perform like machines 
or find other places. If it is desired to 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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POLISYHOLDERS AS PROSPECTS 


VIEWS OF F. B. MILLER, ST. LOUIS 








Plioenix Mutual Agent Discusses Sys- 
tem of Developing—Never Misses 
Birthday Letter 





The salesman of to-day is, or should 
be, thinking of service—service to his 
fellows; thinking how to bring more 
light and happiness into their lives— 
this, by the way, is the prime object 
of life, and the salesman who renders 
he greatest service is entitled to the 
‘reatest profit, and profit is the pay for 
service, says F. B. Miller, who is a rep- 
esentative of the Phoenix Mutual in 
St. Louis. What bills receivable and 
zocds on the shelves are to the mer- 
chant, so are the policyholders to the 
live salesman—an asset to his busi- 
ness. An agent of the Phoenix Mutual 
who does not recognize the value of 
cultivating his policyholders is over- 
looking half of his business assets. 
Having already created in a prospect 
he desire for life insurance and hav- 
ing satisfied his need for the time, he 
has rendered a distinct service and a 
fr:iendship has been established that 
should be mutual, a friendship that will 
eud only with the severance of earthly 
ties. 

Time goes on, conditions change, and 
the need of insurance grows with the 
polieyholder’s ability to finance the 
needs of his family and his estate. How 
netural for the agent to supply that 
need if he has kept in touch with him 
threugh those months and years of his 
business development. I do not forget 
that the $1,000, or $2,000 or $3,900 
policyholder of to-day is a $5,000, a 
$10,000 or the $20,000 fellow ten or 
mcre years from now. 

It pays me to drop in and see my 
former customer, and if this cannot be 
done I write him a letter once or twice 
a year. I don’t talk life insurance to 
him all the time, but I do show an in- 
terest in his business, in his family, in 
fact in anything that interests him; 
tell him something about his contract, 
keep up his interest in his policy and 
in myself and he is much less likely to 
levse his policy. And then I get a 
g:eat number of live leads from my 
pclicy holding friends. 

Life insurance business is done on 
con fidence—confidence in the company, 
aid especially confidence in the agent. 
I had the confidence of the policyhold- 
er when I sold him, and I ever try to 
keep it. 

Understands Needs 

In changing a prospect to a policy- 
hcider, I endeavor to understand the 
insured’s need for life insurance to 
gnide and assist him to select the type 
of contract that best serves him and 
his beneficiary or his estate, without 
any regard for my compensation. This 
I think is the first step in securing 
your policyholders as future prospects. 
An agent who does not do this will not 
build up his company, nor himself. A 
satisfied customer is a profitable cus- 
tcmer. He is a partner in your busi- 
ness, and he can help you again and 
again to secure another policyholder. 
| tell my policyholders and prospects 
that I do not work for the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, but I 
do work with that Company, and don’t 
you know there is a vast difference in 
woiking for and in working with a 
company? 

Against Loans - 

I make friends with my policyholders 
by constantly advising with them about 
their insurance estate, and about their 
company, and the agent who does not 
20, it may be, out of his way to do this, 
has been paid more in first year’s com- 
mission than his services are worth. 
I have created in the minds of several 
men in the last few months a higher 
appreciation of their insurance and my 


interest in him and his, by advising 
against promiscuous loans. I feel that 
ic is my bounden duty to show him that 
while the contract guarantees him the 
lcan, it is very doubtful whether the 
wife and babies can afford to loan him 
tne money; that the prime idea of the 
lcan clause in the contract was put 
there to enable him to pay the premi- 
um in times of financial stress, so as to 
protect his beneficiary; that loans 
cause lapses, and lapses cause waste, 
auc I desire always to establish a repu- 
tation for honesty and square dealing 
with my company and the prospect, 
even at the sacrifice of my personal 
gain. 


Value of a Hen 

1 go a long way off the beaten path 
oftentimes to render a smal] favor, or 
to inquire about the policyholder or his 
family. May I cite one of many cases: 
Last winter a policyholder’s wife was 
sick. I did not know it until I called. 
He had previously told me he never 
would buy more life insurance. I did 
not debate the question, took him at 
his word, but had a feeling that he was 
probably mistaken. When I called on 
him this particular day he was just 
ready to start to market to find, as he 
ssid, “a fat chicken;” the good lady 
wanted chicken soup. Fellows, I would 
have secured a chicken for him if it 
had taken me the entire day or night 
to get it. I raised the doubt as to 
whether he could find the proper con- 
ditioned fowl in the market—told him I 
had a number of them in my pen at 
hcme, and if he only had one of them, 
what a jolly lot of soup could be had. 
I delivered to his house a three-year 
old hen—she hadn’t laid an egg since 
the Lord knows when. Result: before 
a month had elapsed, a request to se- 
cure for him, if possible, a $5,000 
twenty-payment policy. 

Men seldom forget little kindnesses, 
and the spirit of unselfishness must be 
weven into the fabric of every sales- 
man’s life. 

T have but little competition in secur- 
ing the modest volume I write, and I 
rarely ever have other figures to con- 
tend with when increasing the insur- 
ance of one of my policyholders. It 
may be interesting to know that half of 
my business last year was on former 
pclicyholders, and up to date over 40 
per cent. is from the same source this 
year. 

System of Developing 

My system of developing policyhold- 
ers from policyholders may not be the 
best; it may be inferior to plans others 
use, but it works with me, and a poor 
system properly worked will produce 
some results. 

A short time ago I write a policy on 
a gentlemen who claims Boston as his 
heme, having heard of my birthday 
letters from a friend of his in St. Louis. 
Less than sixty days ago I received a 
lecter from an insurance agent in Aus- 
tralia inquiring about my system. For 
eight years I have written a birthday 
leiter to each one of my policyholders. 
This letter is purely personal, written 
by myself; nights and Sunday after- 
noons are utilized for this correspond- 
ence. I endeavor to put something of 
the personal touch in these letters. 
Trey are formal or less formal in pro- 
portion to my knowledge of the individ- 
ual. Suppose I know the gentleman 


faitly well, that he is a young man, as 
most of my policyholders are: my let- 
ter would be something like this: 

“My dear Mr. Thomas:—I am sure it 
has been a pleasure to live, love and 
work for another year, and with this 
belief in mind I desire to offer congrat- 
wations on your birthday. I sincerely 
hope you may have a continuation of 
geoc health, and that pleasure and 
profit may come from your business. 
The years will come and go, and each 
cne leaves its mark in the passing. The 
teeth will loosen, the eyes grow dim, 
and the hair get dusty with the trav- 
eled road of years, yet with it all, it is 
jcliy to live in this age of wonderful 
things. 

“Friend of mine, I cannot close this 
little letter without saying something 
about the splendid old Phoenix Mutual. 
Did it ever occur to you that this Com- 
pany is your Company, that you and 
the other policyholders absolutely own 
it? It is a positive fact, and this being 
trve, I am one of your workmen. You, 
therefore, are interested in your Com- 
pany and in the salesmen. Don’t you 
kncw someone whom you think I might 
be able to interest in our Company? 
You know full well that I will not an- 
noy or torment him. Find a stamped 
envelope enclosed. 

“With kindest personal regards, I am 

“Cordially yours,” 

To the prospect, I very frequently 
write a letter on his birthday. In this 
one however, I never mention anything 
about life insurance; simply congratu- 
late him on his birthday and hope that 
the days and the nights may be filled 
with pleasant thoughts and happy 
dreams. 

I do not consider that there is any- 
thing very remarkable in this. It does 
require, however, considerable work 
and system, but it works for me. 





PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

Under date of June 21 Homer V. Tou 
lon, of Philadelphia, assumed a general 
agency in the Home Life Insurance 
Company of America. Manager Toulon 
tendered his resignation to the Scran- 
ton Life early in June, same to take 
effect June 19. He has been connected 
with the Scranton Life for the past 
three years as their manager in Phila- 
delphia. 

The Scranton Life Insurance Com- 
pany has placed their Philadelphia 
business in the hands of Benjamin 
Freifelder, former supervisor, and they 
have also employed Agents Boyle & 
O’Gorman, which firm was connected 
with the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America for a few years. 


CANADA LIFE INSURANCE 

The development of life assurance in 
this country has been notable. Public 
records date from 1875, when the total 
amount of life assurance in force in 
Canada was but little over $85,000,000 
It was 1881 before the hundred million 
mark was passed: in 1902 the half bil- 
lion level was reached, while by the 
end of 1912 the billion dollar mark was 
attained with a substantial margin to 
spare. That the instincts of home pro- 
tection and of industrious thrift are 
deep-seated in the Canadian people is 
proven by the fact that they have more 
than doubled their life assurances in 
the past ten years and have more than 
trebled them in the past fifteen years 
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The Man Who Now Contracts With 
a medium sized, well established, PROSPEROUS, WESTERN, old 
line mutual life company in IOWA, NEBRASKA or KANSAS where 
PROSPERITY REIGNS, will PROFIT NOW and inthe FUTURE. 
Maximum Brokerage and Renewal 
: Contracts for Desirable Men =: 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Operates on a full 3 per cent. Re- 
serve under Massachusetts Law, 
and offers the best possible se- 
curity, with a safe, equitable con- 
tract. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Assets, Dec. 31, 


oa See $70,163,011.03 
Liabilities ........ 65,159,426.58 
eee $5,003,584.45 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 

D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 

J. A. BARBEY, Secretary 

WILLIAM F. DAVIS, Asst. Secretary 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Asst. Secretary 
MORRIS P. CAPEN, Asst. Secretary 





EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
220 Broadway, New York 

LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “Home Life” 


The fifty-fifth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 

Assets increased to $30,- 
631,248.70 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,110,507 in- 


cluding dividends of 


$571,024 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,533,420 and 
is now 


$120,893,433 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 
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OF PHILADELPHIA 
Rates of Premium Extremely Low and 
still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 


Income and General Efficiency 


ae 











It will be remembered that 
about a year ago arrange- 
ments were cumpleted with 
the Vitagraph Company of 
America for the production 
of the three-reel photo-play, “The Re- 
ward of Thrift,” primarily showing the 
value of the thrift habit. The play 
portrays the fortunes of a thrifty struc- 
tural iron worker and his wife and lit- 
tle daughter, and how thrift during 
prosperity tides over adversity. There 
is a “bad man,” too, who is finally con- 
verted to thrift by the hero, despite the 
fact this man once attempted the hero’s 
life. 

Actual: scenes of work on a steel 
framed skyscraper and in caissons un- 
der compressed air are shown, as well 
as actual scenes in the school savings 
bauk, the real savings bank, where a 
forger is arrested by means of the fin- 
ger print method of identification, and 
the building and loan association, all 
presented in a dramatic setting which 
giips the attention and leaves the de- 
sired impression. 

It is very significant and gratifying 
to note that since September Ist of last 
year, according to statistics recently 
gethered, “The Reward of Thrift” has 
been shown in 2,746 motion picture 
theaters in the United States and Can- 
ada. P. L. Waters, general manager of 
the General Film Company of New 
York, estimates an average attendance 
of 600 people, which means that 1,647,- 
660 people have seen “The Reward of 
Thrift” film. 


Thrift 
in the 
Movies 


. + . 

The Illinois Life is is- 
suing aseries of copy- 
right letters written 

by a business man to 

a friend, a good life 
insurance salesman, in which he points 
out the faults and mistakes of the aver- 
age life salesman from the viewpoint 
of the prospect and policyholder. The 
second letter in the series follows: 

My Dear Frank: 

I am about to have another spasm. 

Do you know this life insurance has 
got my goat? It is not so much the life 
insurance as it is the agents who rep- 
resent the various companies. 

Look ’em over. Did you ever see in 
any other line of business a better 
dressed, more intelligent, or capable 
appearing bunch of men? 

They seem to be the very cream of 
real salesmen.—But, 

if there is anything that gives me the 
woolies it is to see such men holding 
down a perfectly good and useful chair 
waiting for prospects and discussing 
small commissions and poor business. 

I believe that a great number of 
agerts have an idea that they are a 
much abused race, but God bless them, 
they are in the greatest and most won- 
derful business in existence. 

Think of the privilege of saving a 
man’s family from poverty—Grasp if 
you can the significance of the thous- 
ands of children who have been edu- 
cated by virtue of their efforts. 

Consider for a moment— 

That practically every man who 
walks the streets is a real live possible 
buyer. 

And then 
for a life agent 
his office. 

Why is it— 

Tnat a man will rise at 6:30 a. m., 
proceed to his business and work stead- 
ily for eight or nine hours a day, year 
ir and year out; become imbued with 
the idea he can sell life insurance— 
Quit his steady job—Get a rate book 
and sample policies—Rent an office— 
Tren sit in it and wonder why business 
is not good? 

Say— 

If this same man would put in the 


Letter of 
a Prospect 
to a Salesman 


wonder how it is possible 
to spend any time in 


same number of hours really trying to 
sell life insurance as he did at his 
steady job, he would do business—lots 
o* business. 

The market is here, there, every- 
where in unlimited quantities and there 
is a constant supply coming on eternal- 
ly and forever. 

When I was selling directory ads. I 
krew absolutely that if I called on a 
ceitain number in a week I would make 
a certain number of sales. One can sell 
blue sky if one works hard enough. In 
fact, many are selling blue sky. 

And yet— 

The life agent every time he writes 
a policy puts the applicant where he 
can look within and find more self re- 
spect, can look without and find more 
ccunsideration, and face his wife and 
kiddies with a clearer conscience. 

You are a life agent and a successful 
one—Tell me 

Why, oh why, do they not get busy 
and keep busy? As sure as two and 
two make four, even a mediocre plod- 
ding agent can make good money and 
save the world much misery—if he will 
culy work. Sincerely, SAM. 

. * * 


The Pan-American Life 

Pan-American has issued the first 

Target number of the Pan- 
Put up American Producer’s 
Target. It will be pub- 
lished on the 15th day of each month. 
On the target, which is printed in red 
and black inks, will be found the names 
of every producing agent placed ac- 
cording to his degree of efficiency and 
volume of insurance produced. On the 
margin are to be found the names of 
those who have not produced any ap- 
plications during the period. The com- 
pany says to agents: 

“Don’t let your name be found on 
the margin. Be a good marksman and 
hit the bullseye, if possible, but by all 
means hit the target. You have good 
rifles and good ammunition, but it is 
up to you to aim well, shoot straight 
and hit the mark. Remember a per- 
fect aim does not bag the game unless 
you pull the trigger.” 

~ + 


A clever acrostic by H. 
G. Sellman, a producer 
of the International Life, 
is the following: 


What 
Life Insur- 
ance Spells 


Lifts mortgages. 

Increases savings 
Finances families. 
Educates orphans. 


Inspires confidence. 
Neutralizes sorrow. 
Supports credit. 
Uplifts homes. 
Relieves want. 
Assists widows. 
Nurses the needy. 
Creates an estate. 
Endears you to your family. 
* a * 


Here is a little slip which 

has been sent to all agents 

of the New York Life, and 

which is regarded as of 

considerable value: 

TO THE AGENT: 

DON’T WASTE A MINUTE— 

DELIVER THIS POLICY. 


Don’t 
Waste 
a Minute 


This policy does not insure you— 
it insures the applicant, and IF DE- 
LIVERED TO-DAY it may mean the 
difference between a lifetime of 
hardship and a lifetime of comfort 
to the beneficiary. 

If it were a fire insurance policy 
the applicant would insist that it be 
in effect this very hour, and yet a 
loss by fire leaves the insured with 
all his earning power unimpaired. 

DON’T KEEP THIS POLICY 
ONE UNNECESSARY MOMENT. 
It’s a scrap of paper to you, but it 
is the most valuable security in the 
whole world to the insured and his 
estate AFTER IT IS DELIVERED. 

THOS. A. BUCKNER, 
Vice-President. 


Frederick White, in the 

Co-operative latest number of the 
Cam- Northwestern National 
paigning Agent, gives some inter- 
esting data on the great 

advantages of co-operative campaigning 
between the local banker agent and 
an expert general agent, in the writing 
of life insurance in rural communities. 
He says that this is the most effective 
way to produce business and to make 
large commissions. He points out the 
following reasons for this as obvious: 
ist. The banker is too busy to de- 
vote much time, on his own initiative, 
to insurance, and a definite program 
of solicitation is rarely carried out un- 


aided. The general agent’s occasional- 


calls require the investment of enough 
time to assure a steady business. 

2nd. When men are solicited by the 
banker alone, they are apt to postpone 
action, saying: “T’ll think it over and 
see you later.” The general agent na- 
turally brings the matter to a focus, 
and it is usually decided at the first 
interview. 

3rd. The general agent is an expert, 
or ought to be, in presenting insurance 
in attractive ways, in meeting and over- 
coming objections, in answering ques- 
tions and arguments, and above all, in 
persuading men to act. He ought, 
from constant experience, to be more 
effective than one whose time is almost 
entirely devoted to another line and 
wno only occasionally tries to write in- 
surance. 

4th. It is more than twice as hard 
to say “No” to two men as it is to one. 
The local banker gives confidence in 
the proposition, offers credit when nec- 
essary, and because of his intimate 
knowledge, is in a position to give most 
effective advice as to the necessity for 
protection. The outside agent brings 
to bear his large experience in pre- 
senting, explaining, persuading and 
closing. The union of these forces 
makes an irresistible combination, and 
“No” is less frequently heard than “Go 
ahead and write me up.” 

5th. Where a number of policies are 
written as a result of such co-operative 
work, an impression is made on the 
community which brings a steady yield 
between successive campaigns, and in- 
stead of the insurance needs of the com- 
munity being supplied spasmodically, 
if at all, they are constantly cared for. 

A single illustration—many could be 
given—will show the value of such co- 
operation. In a Minnesota town of 
about 1,200 population, during the past 
four years 152 applications for over 
$300,000 have been written,—a yearly 
average of 38 applications for $75,000. 
The placing of this business upon a di- 
vided commission basis has netted the 
local agent about $750 a year for four 
years. Most bankers who write life 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, July 2, 1912 
“The affairs of the Company are most ably managed, and 
all its records are in excellent shape. 
“The treatment of policy-holders has been fair and equitable 
and claims have been promptly paid. 
that the Company enjoys the confidence of the insuring public, 
a confidence apparently well deserved.” 
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Evidences are not lacking 








insurance without co-operation would 
not make $750 altogether in four years. 

The general agent who undertakes to 
write insurance in rural communities 
without the co-operation of the loca) 
bankers, or some equally effective local 
sponsor, finds it a slow and difficult 
task, and one which requires the in- 
vestment of too much time to win the 
confidence of the people. In the case 
above cited, the general agent unaided 
would probably not have sold $300,000 
in ten years, for he could invest but a 
small part of his time in any one_-com- 
munity, his job being the inténsive 
working of a territory embracing a 
hundred important fields, and the secur- 
ing and training of both local and dis- 
trict agents to supplement his own 
efforts. 

Co-operation with the local banker 
agent, therefore, makes possible not 
only the intensive cultivation of many 
towns, but the supervision and develop- 
ment of other men who will invest 
their entire time in the business. 





“PROMOTERS” APPEAL 

Three insurance promoters, who were 
convicted several months ago of con- 
spiracy, were sentenced in Reading, 
Pa., this week. David W. Rothensies 
received two years, Frederick G. An 
derson eighteen months and Charles A. 
Stephens nine months. The men were 
released on bail pending appeal to a 
higher court. 

At their trial it was charged that 
victims in eastern Pennsylvania lost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in the 
companies which the accused promoted. 





GETTING BUSINESS IN COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 5.) 

city, although it may not seem to. Af- 
ter you have created a desire, get to 
the closing point as quickly as possi- 
ble and stay there until you have suc- 
ceeded, making every moment count 
as though it were the last. 

If you are working a new district 
alone it is an excellent plan to engage 
a man who is acquainted with the peo- 
ple, knowing whom to see and whom to 
avoid for obvious reasons, to iccom- 
pany you, compensating him as may be 
agreed upon. Much time will be saved 
by his introductions to the most likely 
prospects. 

Team work by two congenial men 
has some advantages and is recom- 
mended under favorable conditions, es 
pecially in a contest when an exces- 
sive amount of business is to be writ- 
ten in a given time. “In union there 
is strength,” especially in closing busi- 
ness on first interview. 

Have Medical Examiner With You. 

By reason of advance knowledge you 
are enabled to prepare to a certain ex 
tent your presentation and argument. 
You have, by reason of distance be- 
tween calls, ample time to consider 
each case carefully and to analyze your 
success or failure. Every call should 
be thus weighed and your experiences 
used as a practical education just as 
the country physician does as he :!rives 
over his territory visiting patients. 

If satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, it is desirable to have a medical 
examiner accompany the agent, espe- 
cially in sparsely settled districts. 
Many cases are lost because of incon- 
venience and the time necessary for the 
applicant to visit the examiner. 

Country work is invigorating. Wresh 
air, change of scenery and interviews 
broken by pleasant rides all go to add 
to the pleasure and satisfaction experi- 
enced in writing country business. 


The Amarillo National Life of Ama- 
rillo, Tex., paid for $538,053 for first 
six months of 1914; and $809,500 for 
first six months of 1915. 


The meeting of the $100,000 Club of 
the Illinois Life will be held on August 
26 in Chicago. 


R. H. Sabin, a well-known producer, 
has joined the Travelers. 


F. C. Burnham, secretary of Our 
Home Life, Jacksonville, has retired. 
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TRAVELERS CLUB OF HARTFORD 


NOW HAS A MEMBERSHIP OF 450 








Educational and Social Features of Or- 
ganization Founded at Suggestion 
‘of President Dunham 





ne of the oldest and the largest in- 
wana clubs of Hartford is the 
Travelers Club, founded in 1907 at the 
suggestion of President Sylvester C. 
Dunham of the company. The club, 
which is now in its cighth year, has a 
membership of 450 of the male em- 
ployes of the company. It is from this 
‘lub that the Insurance Institute of 
Hartford grew, the institute taking over 
. great deal of the educational work 
which was formerly carried on by the 
‘The Travelers Club has meant a 
creat deal to the male employes of 
he company in the way of good-fellow- 
ship and recreation and has proved of 
creat value. It has its athletic teams, 
which enter the insurance leagues and 
which also take part in intra-company 
events. It has its musical organiza- 
tions, which furnish music for its en- 
tertainments. Each vear it goes on an 
yuting on a holiday given to the em- 
ployes by the company. This year it 
held a very successful banquet at the 
Hartford Club. Its ladies’ nights are 
a feature of the social iife of the com- 
pany. : 

Club Room 


It has a finely equipped clubroom on 
the ninth floor of the Travelers Build- 
ing which forms a gataering place for 
its members and gives a chance for 
social intercourse among them after 
the day’s work is done. In this room 
are kept its athletic trophies. In it 
also is kept another of the treasures of 
the club, a gift from Major Edward V. 
Preston of a group of photographs 
taken of himself at various stages in 
his career. Here meetings are neid. 
The gavel which the club uses is the 
gift of Major Preston and is made of 
wood from the home of George Wash- 
ington. 

The Officers 


The officers of the club are:— 

President—Thomas F. Mannix. 

Vice-President—John J. Crowley. 

Financial Secretary—Charles A 
O’ Keefe. 

Recording Secretary—W. N. Bagley. 

Treasurer—Joseph W. Bennett. 

Historian—W. Rulon Williamson. 

Executive Committee—lhomas F. 
Mannix, John J. Crowley, Charnes P. 
O’Keefe, W. N. Bagley, Joseph W. Ben- 
nett, Francis J. O’Neil, Harry L. 
Marvin. 

The Travelers Club was formally or- 
ganized at a meeting of the male em- 
ployes of the company held November 
5, 1907. Early in the «ail of that year 
President Sylvester C. Dunham of the 
company invited a number of the older 
clerks to meet with him to consider 
the formation of a club among the male 
employes of the company. In behalf 
of the company, President Dunham of- 
fered the assembly nall on the ninth 
floor of the Travelers Building as a 
clubroom and generously offered to 
equip it for club purposes. The offer 
was gladly accepted and a committee 
was appointed to take care of the pre- 
liminary organization. The committee 
consisted of R. J. Sullivan and M. G. 
Wolfe of the liability department, J. B. 
Ahern and Wyckoff Wilson of the ac- 
cident department and Frank H. Ladon, 
Jr., and E. D. Church of the life de- 
partment. 

Educational Features 


The educational feature of the club 
became at once important and during 
the Winter classes were organized in 
Spanish and in policy contracts. But 
the social feature was not neglected 
The musical organizations of the club 
furnished music for entertainments 
after the meetings. On a line with the 
policy of the club, it entertained the 
manufacturers of Hartford County at 
Unity Hall in March, 1908, to meet 





Dr. William H. Tolman, director ot the 
American Museum of Safety Devices 
and Industrial Hygiene. 


Insurance Institute Formed 


At the first meeting of the second 
year of the club it was proposed that 
an Insurance Institute of Hartford, 
similar to the Canadian Institute, be 
formed, and at this meeting the In- 
surance Institute was born. From this 
has grown the present institute with 
its offices at No. $0 Prospect Street 
and its valuable educational work. 

Events of this year of the club in- 
cluded a dance given to the women em- 
ployes of the company and a roof gar- 
den party. 








EFFICIENCY IN TRAINING AGENTS 
(Continued from page 6) 


stir the larger, latent powers, thereby 
increasing efficiency, it is necessary to 
recognize agents as individuals and not 
as a mass, and give, in some measure, 
what you ask. They must be identified 
with the business, and made to feel 
that they have at stake something 
which is dependent upon the success 
of that business. Creeping into the 
lives of men everywhere is the thought 
that we need each other, and by giving 
much we will receive much. 

A man will develop a love for the 
game in any business in which he is 
led to assume responsibility, to take 
personal initiative, to feel that he is 
creating something and that he is ex- 
pressing himself in his work. Many 
general agents are unable to develop 
this feeling in their subordinates be- 
cause they assume all the responsibil- 
ity and allow those under them no 
share of it. On the other hand, the 
most successful general agents have the 
happy faculty of discovering their men, 
inspiring this attitude in them and 
thereby keeping each on his mettle. 

The task of supreme importance to 
the general agent is to maintain his 
own industry and enthusiasm at high 
level. Interest and enthusiasm must 
be kindled at the top that the spark may 
be passed down to the lower levels. It 
can never travel in the opposite direc- 
tion. How then is the general agent 
to light his fires and transmit to his 
agents his ideals and his enthusiasm? 
Not by working for money alone. The 
general agent must be more thoughtful 
than sympathetic; more liberal than 
generous,—and the truest liberality is 
appreciation. He must be ten men at 
ten different times and ten men all the 
time. His manifold genius should make 
him master of the situation. His agency 
motto might well be that adapted by 
the German Empire, viz., “All for one, 
and one for all.” He who would win 
the greatest victories must depend for 
his enthusiasm upon an instinctive love 
of the game. To some men running a 
general agency is as great a joy as 
landing a trout or salmon. To such a 
man, enthusiasm for his work is un- 
failing and industry unremitting. His 
work always appeals to him, as the 
thing of supremest moment. His in- 
terest in it is such that it never fails 
to inspire others; it is contagious. His 
industry and enthusiasm are  na- 
tural and as inexhaustible as the air 
he breathes. It is to what a man sees, 
to what he believes, to what he stryg- 
gles incessantly to attain, that he will 
approximate. Where there is no vision, 
there is failure. 

The man who watches the sculptor 
at work upon a block of marble sees 
what appears to be a purely mechani- 
cal performance. But out of sight in 
the sculptor’s brain there is a quiet 
presence that is not perceived, and 
every movement of the hand is im- 
pelled by that shining thought within 
the brain. That presence is the ideal. 
Without it he would be a mason; by 
it he becomes an artist. So all are 
fashioned by visions, and obey the im- 
pulse of ideals. The power of the ideal 
shapes our lives, and only as there is 
strength of character and ideals that 
measure up to the highest standards 
can there be hope of attaining success. 











THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 
(Incorporated by the State of New York) 

ne  <) de fee 
The Company By the People 
——— For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1914 was: 




























626 per day in Number of Claims Paid 


8,040 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,708,728 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 
$305,754.00 per day in Payments to 


Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 





$161,826.87 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 























ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1914; 
BBBOUD. 22 cc ccrcccccccccesccccesccces cove sivibdsaese - $11,138,324.57 
ON a ert are aseceenescos 9,410,670.62 
LE SIG concn csct ccutecevcckeoneess sees ines 1,727,658.95 
Emearames 19 FOPES. ....ccecccccccscscces.« bebeReU Oo cepepeseeneesebeane 99,256,046.00 
Payments to Policyhoiders since Organization.. . ‘ 15,423,983.48 


inditnile $1,250,000.00 annually 
GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 





























DETERMINATION and ENERCY 
never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bidg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W. D. Wyman, President 


Attractive literature 
W. S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


























Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 
INSURANCE Co. 
Organized February 23, 1888 W. J. WILLIAMS, President 


IE, secon lac ecm ands W vik eA ee i ke a es $ 8,763,565 

79,619,535 

Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 
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COMPANY PAPERS 
companies which have not 
thly paper to 
tarted do 


note that 


and inspira 

ial rather than to criticise competi 
tors. .When there is comment on rival 
compa generally 
illuminating critical. 
There are still a fev f the papers 
i} 


which appropriate as their own original 


matter, and Eastern Underwriter 
recalls the case of one article printed 
a few weeks ago as to why a college 
man should take out insurance which 
was recognized as an old-timer. Upon 
investigation it was found that this arti- 
cle was ten years old and had been 
stolen from another company without 
credit. Fortunately these cases are 
few and far between. 


THE L. & L. RATING SYSTEM 

The Larter and Lemmon fire insur- 
ance rating system issued this week, 
based upon an analysis of conditions 
contributing to the fire loss, turns out 
to be one of the most important sched- 
ules in the history of the business, and 


a study of it discloses why it was neces- 
sary to consume nearly two years’ time 
in its preparation. The amount of de- 
tailed work is tremendous, and only 
experts of great technical equipment 
could have compiled it. There are, of 
course, many features in this standard- 
ization of rating that were not incor- 
porated in others, as it is distinctly an 
advance in every particular. 

The regulating factor, known as 
burning degree, the special hazard ta- 
ble, the treatment of co-insurance, the 
system of exposure charges, and the 
large and carefully compiled table of 
occupancies, are some of the features 
that are particularly noteworthy. 
Agents should become familiar with 
this rating system as soon as they can 
and study it for educational purposes, 
even though rate-making itself is not 
in their jurisdiction. 





DU PONTS FORM SURETY CO. 

In order to guarantee its bonds for 
tre fulfilment of contracts with the 
Tuited States Government and to do 
other surety business, the du Pont 
Powder Co., officials announced the for- 
mation of the Delaware Surety Co., 
with capital of $2,000,000 and a surplus 
of $1,000,000, which makes it one of 
the foremost surety companies in the 
ecuntry. 

The new company selected Judge J. 
P Laffey, head of the legal department 
of the Company, as president, and Wil- 
liam F. Raskob, treasurer. The other 
directors chosen were S. D. Townsend, 
vice-president of the Wilmington Trust 

and C. R. Mudge and V. S. Thomas, 
ih attorneys for the du Pont Powder 
Company. 
ATLANTA APPOINTMENT. 

The Fidelity and Deposit Company 

Maryland has appointed the firm of 
Dargan & Hopkins, Atlanta, Ga., gen- 
eral agents for its casualty lines in 
that territory. There is no insurance 
oftice in the State of Georgia more 
favorably known than the office of Dar- 

n & Hopkins, and the Fidelity and 

mpany is exceptionally for- 

this office to handle 

Atlanta The firm is 

young men, both very 

ind thoroughly experi- 
business 

is Milton Dar 

manager for thirteen 


Royal Insurance Co. 


A RAY FROM THE SUN 

From the New York Sun.) 
od by a quick-eyed 
$15,000.—Newspaper 


in what other civilized country 
would a fire causing “only” $15,000 dam- 
age be regarded as anything except a 
“bad” one? 


D. G. Luckett, assistant secretary of 
the United States Casualty, recently 
recovered from an operation for ap- 
pendicitis and returned to his desk this 
week. 

- « . 

Robert Edwin Dedell, secretary of 
the New York Life’s $200,000 Club, 
has been with that company for a quar- 
ter of a century, although still a young 
man. He has attended as many life 
insurance conventions in the past dec- 
ade as any man in life insurance, und 
he is a firm believer that with associa- 
tion comes inspiration. 

* * © 


Miss B. F. Macfarlane, secretary to 
the vice-president of the Pan-America 
Life, has successfully caught the life 
insurance atmosphere. Recently she in- 
stituted a “Simmons Day” campaign 
in honor of E. G. Simmons, when the 
vice-president of the company returned 
from the East. July 7 was designated 
as Simmons Day, and applications re- 
ceived on that day totalled $251,000, 
the largest single day’s business in the 
history of the company. 














EGBERT BAGG 





Egbert Bagg, local agent at Utica, 
whose death occurred on Saturday last, 
belonged to that type of locals whose 
word is as good as their bond. Itisa 
Utica axiom that once a risk was on 
the Bagg books it remained there. His 
high ideals were communicated to 
others and his office was regarded as 
a splendid training school. Among 
the underwriters who started in Bagg’s 
office were Wilbur C. Smith, assistant 
secretary of the Niagara; Edgar P. 
Luce, secretary of the Franklin; 
Charles H. Dennig, of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler; and Albert P. Howes, 
for many years special agent of the 
Niagara. 

Four of Mr. Bagg’s companies, the 
Continental, Liverpool & London & 
Globe, Niagara and Franklin, were rep- 
resented by him for more than forty 
years. He was a civil engineer, and 
went into insurance after the Chicago 
fire. 

x + + 

George T. Wilson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable, and General du 
Pont, owner of majority stock of the 
Society, are vice-presidents of the new 
Bankers Club on top of the Equitable, 
the finest lunch club in the country. 
The New York World on Sunday print- 
ed a page story about Mr. Wilson’s 
experience when he was office boy of 
the company forty years ago. Here is 
the way he got his promotion, as told 
by the World: 

“After about a year as office boy I 
met a newspaper man, a Mr. Munson. 
He was a special writer, I believe, and 
had perfected his own system of short- 
hand. I took lessons from him even- 
ings, hoping that I was on the right 
track. 


“Then, one day, when I showed up 
at the office—not here, but in the old 
building—I found that Mr. James W. 
Alexander, our secretary, had lost his 
stenographer. I went straight into Mr. 
Alexander’s office and applied for the 
position. He turned around and sized 
me up. 

“*Why, boy, you'll have to study short- 
hand first.’ 

“*Please, Mr. Alexander, I under- 
stand it now. Can’t I try?’ 

“*Go ahead,’ he told me, and I went. 
After that it was one step after an- 
other. Any boy with pluck and in- 
tegrity can climb as I did. The posi- 
tion of general executive clerk came 
next, then second assistant secretary, 
fourth vice-president, third vice-presi- 
dent, second vice-president. 

“What would I name as the elements 
of success?” 

Now he smiled broadly and leaned 
forward, hands clasped before him as 


if he were looking down into all the 
faces of all the boys of the country. 

“Integrity, loyalty and faithfulness. 
Those three are the fundamentals, the 
absolutely necessary and enduring 
qualities.” 

. o . 

Captain R. C. Cole, assistant secre 
tary at the home office of the Norwich 
Union, is one of the many British fire 
insurance men at the front. A recent 
letter contains an interesting recital of 
seme of his adventures. He says: 

“I had been detailed with my com- 
pany} to borrow tools from an Indian 
batlalion, whose temporary headquar- 
ters were near by, and to proceed to a 
Ppeint behind the firing line for en- 
trenching work. The generally prosaic 
task of drawing picks and shovels was 
not without its interesting features. The 
bettalion I had to call upon was the 
57th Rifles, part of the Punjab Frontier 
Ferce, a body of men who, I suppose, 
see more active service than any other 
in the world, and are continually on 
sentry-go in the wild country north of 
Peshawar. Their headquarters was a 
farm which, as is usual in this part of 
the world, fofmed a quadrilateral of 
house, barns, cattle sheds and cart 
hcvels, with the farmyard and dung 
heap in the middle—a feature that | 
fency would not escape criticism from 
an English Sanitary Inspector or M. O. 
H. I knocked at a big double door 
with the butt of my rifle, for we had 
discarded the sword some time ago; 
bolts were drawn, it was opened a few 
inches, and a pair of dark eyes gleamed 
in the gap. I stated my errand; wheth- 
er I was understood, I know not, but 
I was ushered in with a salaam; a 
chair was immediately brought, and I 
sat down. A tall, handsome Punjabi 
non-commissioned offier wrapped a 
highly-colored blanket all round me, 
over my head and under my chin, be- 
fore I could voice a protest, and anoth- 
er brought me a cup of curiously- 
flavored sweet tea and a handful of 
dried fruit—dates, figs, apricots and 
raisins. As I had been told that it 
would be regarded as a slight if I were 
to refuse anything offered, I of course 
accepted, and the fruit especially I 
found excellent. I learned it is part of 
tiie rations issued to the Indians—per- 
haps in place of the tobacco which the 
government serve out to us. My swar- 
thy attendant could speak no English 
beyond a few disjointed words, and I 
gathered that he came from Feroze- 
pere, and considered that he was en- 
gaged in a ‘very nice war.’ 

“As some slight return for his hospi- 
tality, I offered him the greater part of 
a cake of chocolate, with the laconic 
commendation ‘good,’ and as a guaran- 
tee of good faith I retained one divi- 
sion and munched a piece of it. He 
accepted my gift. I suppose he was 
toc polite to do otherwise; but to my 
disappointment he did not follow my 
example and taste it, but put it in his 
pccket. I thought of the incident after- 
werds, and probably my offering was 
spurned as food that had been polluted 
by. a white man’s touch, and was 
thrown to the chickens that roamed 
about. Meanwhile, my men were filing 
past and picking up from two heaps 
the picks and shovels, and after the 
number had been checked—for al- 
though the native officer could talk no 
English, he knew very well that two- 
and-two make four—we set out to our 
allotted task. We worked hard in the 
morning, and it turned out to be a very 
good thing that we had done so, for in 
the early afternoon the Germans evi- 
dently discovered our existence and 
commenced to shell. Fortunately, they 
cnly used howitzers; I say fortunately, 
fer the reason that these howitzer 
shells can be clearly heard howling 
turough the air and, as their trajectory 
is very high, they, as a rule, bury them- 
selves in the soft land, with the result 
that their explosive effect is nearly all 
upward instead of being lateral.” 
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FLECT W. W. LENNOX PRESIDEN 


oLD ASS XCIATION HOLDS MEET 








J. H. Vreeland, of L. & L. & G., Dis- 
cusses Adjustment of Fire 
Insurance 
That fine old sentimental body, known 
as the New York State Association of 
supervising and Adjusting Fire Insur- 
ance Agents, which holds a session only 
once a year’, but needs no crutches, met 
at Lake Placid on Tuesday. Many o2f 
those who ttended were young specials 
in white flannel trousers. From New 
York City came Howard P. Moore, of 
the Home: Wilbur Smith, of the Niag- 
aga, and Bill Hadley, the only man who 
ever played golf in a baseball uniform. 
One of the features of the meeting 
was the address by Willis O. Robb, 
manager of the New York Fire Insur- 


ance Exchange, and printed elsewhere 


in this issue. Among the other features 
were the songs of Mrs. B. C. Chittenden 
and the reading by Mrs. Percy W. 
Clark. Both are charming ladies cf 


considerable talent. 


W. W. Lennox President 


W. W. Lennox, of the Hartford, was 
elected president of the association; 
Percy B. Jarvis was elected vice-presi- 
dent; W. C. Roach, secretary and 
treasurer; and C. R. Folsom, chairman 
of the executive committee. It was the 
forty-third annual meeting. 

The retiring president, J. H. Vree- 
land, of the L. & L. & G., discussed the 
General Adjustment Bureau and ad- 
justing conditions. He said in part: 


“Duties of field men in this State 
fave been affected by important 
changes occurring during the past few 
years; the advent of the adjustment 


bureau: the transfer of rate making 
and the responsibility for the adequacy 
of rates from the field men to the secre- 
tary of the rating organization and his 
assistants; the furnishing to the com- 
panies of sprinklered risk, special haz- 
ard and community reports by the as- 
sociation and by bureaus has relieved 
us of a part of this work. As a result 
itmight appear that the position of field 
representative is now of less import- 
ance than formerly: The contrary is 


true, however. Having been relieved 
of certain duties, he has assumed 
others more important. At no time in 


the past have the companies required 
the services of competent special 
agents more than right now. 


The Special and the G. A. B. 


_ “The special agent suffered no loss 
Mm personal value to his company by the 
advent of the adjustment bureau. 

“Whether a field man can best repre- 
sent his company in the dual capacity 
of special agent and adjuster, or as 
special agent only without jurisdiction 
over losses is a question open to rele- 
vant argument on both sides. 

“That a special agent should have 
had adjusters’ experience in order that 
he may know the susceptibility to fire 
damage of certain commodities and 
that he may be conversant with the 
operation of certain of the conditions 
of the insurance contract in practice 
Tather than in theory, is important. 


But whether he should be the sole rep- 
resentative of his company in a given 
territory to act officially as both spe- 
dial agent and adjuster is questionable. 

“Furthermore, as it is the policy of 
Most companies to have losses in which 





one company only is interested, ad- 
justed by their field representatives, the 
special agent still has the opportunity 
to keep posted on the features just 
mentioned as essential and to be fa- 
miliar with values.” 





J. J. HOEY RESIGNS 


Succeeded as Second Deputy of New 
York Department By F. R. 
Stoddard, Jr. 





James J. Hoey, Second Deputy Insur- 
ance Superintendent of New York, has 
resigned. He is succeeded by Francis 
R. Stoddard, Jr., a lawyer. Mr. Stod- 
dard is a Harvard and Buffalo law 
school graduate, and is a practicing 
lawyer in New York City. Mr. Hoey 
will enter the insurance business. 

Dennis A. Spellisy, third deputy, has 
also resigned. He is succeeded by 
John F. Yawger. 

Mr. Hoey is in charge of the New 
York office of the department. He was 
formerly active as a Democratic leader, 
and was formerly an insurance broker. 

This news will be received by all in- 
surance men with great regret, as Mr. 
Hoey has been an efficient, painstaking 
and hardworking insurance supervising 
official. His work in compensation 
matters was especially good. 

Mr. Stoddard is an assemblyman. 





RATE CABINET CARDS 


Be Mailed Direct to Agents By 
Underwriter’s Association of 
New York State 


Will 


The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State has mailed the follow- 
ing notice to local agents holding rate 
cabinets: 

“On and after the lst of August the 
cards for your rate cabinets will be 
mailed to you direct from this office. 

“At the present time several methods 
of distributing cards are in vogue. In 
some cities our employes place the 
cards in the cabinets; in other cases 
they are delivered by our employes to 
the agents, who put them in the cabi- 
nets themselves; and finally, in one city 
the cards are mailed to the agents by 
the district secretary. 

“With the view of systematizing the 
work, the change noted above has been 
decided upon. It will have several ad- 
vantages, not only to you but to us. 
So far as you are concerned, it will give 
you a prompter service because the 
cards will be mailed tc you direct from 
day to day as they come from the press. 
So far as we are concerned, it will save 
a very considerable amount of time that 
can be better spent on inspection and 
other work. It will aiso obviate a du- 
plication of printing.” 





HAIL LOSSES HEAVY 
Hail insurance losses have been un- 
usually numerous in the West this 
month, and are so heavy that many 
eompanies report that all chance for 
profit on the season has gone. 





If the Underwriters Association of 
New Jersey members of the Executive 
Committee, as proposed, it will lose 
three of its best executive committee- 
the Middle Department drops the three 





The Middle Department of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association will hold a 
meeting at Atlantic City on July 21. 
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RAIN STOPS OUTDOOR EVENTS 
Association Has Committee To Investi- 
gate Mixed Agency Situation— 
Vreeland Chairman at Banquet 


The Underwriters’ Association of 
New York State met at Lake Placid on 
Wednesday of this week. Many of the 
specials got there a day earlier to at- 
tend a meeting of the old supervising 
agents’ association, a notice of which 
meeting is published in another 
column. 

The outdoor features of the mid- 
Summer meeting were marred by the 
rain which stopped the ball game. 

Agency Relations Committee 


It was learned at Lake Placid that 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State recently appointed an 


agency relations committee. This com- 
mittee will investigate the agency situ- 
ation with the idea in view of a segre- 
gation of the Association companies 
from the offices of non-Association 
companies. The question of mixed 
agencies has for a long time been a 
pertinent one in this State. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening J. H. 
Vreeland presided as toastmaster. Sev- 
eral of the specials, including J. M. 
Carothers and George B. Greenslet 
spoke informally. The Mayor of Hart- 
ford and Ralph G. Potter, secretary 
of the Association, also spoke. 


EXAMINE GERMAN OF _ PEORIA 
Illinois Department to Report Next 
Week—Renewal of License in New 
York Refused 


In a letter received by the New York 
Insurance Department on Monday, In- 
surance Superintendent Potts of IIli- 
nois stated that the Illinois department 


was examining the German Fire of Pe- 
oria and expected to make its report 
next week. 

On June 29, the German made appli- 


cation to the New York department 
for a renewal of its license in this 
State. The department held it up for 
a few days pending an investigation 
and refused to renew the same last 
week, stating as the reasons, that the 
company had been slow in paying 
losses and commenting upon the com- 


pany’s financial condition. 


MERIDEN RATE COMMENT 

A sample of the misinformation in 
the public mind about fire insurance 
rates is seen in the following editorial, 
published by the Meriden “Journal.” 

The fire insurance rates here 
have gone up as they have in other 
cities, and because the insurance 
people think that business is not 
as good as it should be they make 
those who buy fire protection pay 
more for it. Of course the rates 
must be governed by the number of 
people that subscribe and also by 
the percentage of the losses that 
the companies have to pay. Con- 
sequently when business falls off 
the insurance corporations have to 
keep the rate up and guarantee 
themselves against getting ‘nto 
difficulties. 

The County Fire of Philadelphia has 
been admitted to California. mm B 
Bailey will manage the company in that 
State, Utah and Montana. 


The Los Angeles city council has 
passed an ordinance requiring jitneys 
to carry indemnity bonds providing for 
$1,000 for property loss, and $10,000 for 
loss of life or injury to passengers. 

The Missouri insurance department 
reports that during 1914 the fire com- 
panies sustained a loss ratio of 76 per 
cent. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 


LICENSE MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


INSURANCE 





Cc. T. SILVER SELLS 





Superintendent Phillips Explains His 
Action in a Letter to William 
Street Broker 





The Eastern Underwriter in a recent 
issue published a story to the effect 
that the C. T. Silver Motor Company, 
of 1760 Broadway, agents of the Pack- 
ard and Peerless, is soliciting automo- 
bile insurance from its patrons. Com- 
plaint was made to the new Insurance 
Superintendent, J. S: Phillips, by a bro- 


ker, the letter of complaint being as 
follows: 
Dear Sir: I beg herewith to call your at- 


tention to the direct solicitation for automo- 

e insurance on the part of the C. T. Silver 
Motor Company, of 1760 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Our firm has lost considerable business 
through the advertisement of their so-called 
insurance department. They state that they 
have special arrangements with certain large 
insurance companies which permits them to 
make all repairs and adjustments of cars 

maged by collision or fire. his, of sousee, 
is an unfair advantage, and I would call, 
crimination on the part of such companies. 

The intention of this letter is not to bring 
out the discrimination feature, which they ad- 
vertised very strongly, but to be advised 
whether it is permissible for an automobile 
concern to act as licensed insurance brokers. 
It is my understanding that an individual, 
firm or corporation must be exclusively in the 
insurance business to qualify as _ licensed 
brokers. 

I enclose herewith a letter which I received 
from this concern immediately following my 
deposit for one of their automobiles. This 
letter will explain the matter very clearly, 
and I would appreciate your kind attention 
and advice on this subject. 

Statement By Superintendent. 

The Superintendent answered as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Sir: This acknowledges re- 
ecipt of your letter of the 7th instant, 
ccutents of which are noted. 

In reply, you are advised that there 
is nothing in the Insurance Law which 
provides that an individual, firm or cor- 
peration must be engaged exclusively 
in the insurance business as a condi- 
ticn to obtaining a broker’s certificate 
of authority. Former section 142 of 
the Insurance Law which contained 
such a provision was declared uncon- 
stiitutional by the Court of Appeals in 
Hauser v. North British & Mercantile 
Fire Insurance Company, and later re- 
pealed. The present law which regu- 
lates the licensing of brokers, provides 
that a certificate may issue to any 
berson, partnership or corporation 
which is trustworthy and competent to 
transact the insurance brokerage busi- 
ness in such manner as to safeguard 
the interests of the insured. 

The C. T. Silver Motor Company 
fiied an application for broker’s certifi- 
cute of authority which was found to 
be in proper form, and the department, 
therefore, was required under the law 
to issue a broker’s certificate of author- 
ity to such corporation. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) JESSE S. PHILLIPS, 
Superintendent. 
+ 


$100,000 on Annette Kellerman 

One of the brokers received an order 
f:om the manager of Annette Keller- 
men, the high diver and Venus-built 
swimmer, for $100,000 accident insur- 
auce. It was not easy to place. 


* * - 
New York Brokers 

The following are some of the spe- 
cialties and lines handled by the fire 
brokers in the City of New York: 

Hall-Tietenberg Co., of 44 Maiden 
Lane, make a specialty of the printing 
and publishing business. Harry Hall, 
a member of the firm, was connected 
for years with Johnson & Higgins and 
is considered one of the foremost spe- 
cialists in his line in the country. 

H. F. Poggenburg Co., of 73 Nassau 
Street, is one of the oldest houses in 
the city. Although not in the insur- 





ance district it controls many large 
New York properties. Of late it has 
bee doing a large automobile business. 

L. H. Hollister, of 19 Liberty Street, 
specializes in automobile insurance. 

Rodgers-Carr Co., Inc., 123 William 
Street, came into prominence this year 
by securing the compensation line of 
the Standard Oil, now gone to the 
State Fund. Mr. Carr was formerly 
connected with the Phenix of Brook- 
lyn and is an able underwriter. Mr. 
Hamilton, formerly with Hamilton & 
Co. of Boston is now manager of the 
marine department, succeeding the late 
Mr. Bruno, a victim of the ill fated 
Lusitania. Mr. McKee, a member of 
the firm also controls many important 
lines. 

s + > 

First Malicious Explosion Policy 

The first policy against malicious ex- 
plosion, a form of insurance which has 
grown in popularity in the last month 
or two, was taken on a zinc mine in the 
Southwest. The rate was % of 1 per 
cent. 

e * s 
How Sprinklers Reduce Rates 

Brokers were considerably interested 
in an advertisement printed in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post last week, featur- 
ing the Grinnell automatic sprinkler, 
and written by Frederick Reidemeister, 
of Steinway & Sons, leading piano 
manufacturers. The article throws a 
light on the way rates are coming down 
for improvements. In part it follows: 

“The initial cost of the Grinnell in- 
stallation was $30,000. As soon as the 
equipment was in, the insurance com- 
panies reduced the cost of our insur- 
ance $15,000 per year. This reduction 
may seem incredible, but when it is 
known that our rate dropped from $1.50 
to 10% cents per hundred dollars as 
soon as the Grinnell system was in- 
stalled, the fact that we effected a sav- 
ing of $15,000 per year will not be as- 
tonishing. 

“When asked what first induced us 
to install automatic sprinklers, we re- 
plied, ‘To get a low insurance rate,’ 
but that was not the only inducement. 

“For example, we have 500 employes 
working in our plants. We wanted 
them absolutely free from the peril of 
fire. Also, we wanted our employes 
free from any danger of being thrown 
out of employment.” 





NEW JERSEY LICENSES 





Partial List of Agents Who Have Been 
Granted Licenses Within Last 
Three Months 





The following is a partial list of the 
agents who have been granted fire li- 
censes in New Jersey, within the past 
three months. Some are renewals: 

Aetna: Philip Auerbach, Camden, E 
E. Tice, Merchantville; Geo. A. Paige, 
Jersey City; Russell Du Bois, Alpine; 
Alex. H. Sibbard, Park Ridge; Alex. 
M. Dryden, Collingswood; Pawley & 
Co., Asbury Park; \A. H. Phillips Co., 
Atlantic City; Alfred P. Page, Barring- 
ton; Louis N. Creighton, Bayonne; D. 
A. Henderson & Co., Joseph S. Ker- 
baugh, John F. Johnson, C. D. Kline, 
Richard M. Crawford, H. Domm & Co., 
I. C. Clemens, Walter S. Keown, Jos. 
E. Roberts, Camden; W. H. Meeker, 
Inc.. Wm. A. Sherwood, Elizabeth, 
James A. Romeyn, Hackensack; An- 
drew W. Trimmer, Hackettstown; Eu- 
gene V. Magee, Hoboken; Meyer & 
Klein Co., N. George & Son, Elmer E. 
Hallinger, Thomas J. Carroll, Charles 
G. Rennar, Fred L. Roy, Harry Shick, 
Joseph S. Norton, Homer S. Magley, 
Thomas W. Coyle, Higson & Co., Vin- 
cent J. Degnan, Gustave Schumann’s 
Sons, Jersey City; Rufus C. Walling, 
Keyport; A. W. Bradshaw, Lakewood; 
James C. Stevens, Montclair; Stephen 
Griffith, Jr., Morristown; Redmond P. 
Conlon & Co., Myers & Still, Inc., Ross 
M. Wickham & Co., Newark; Neilson 
T. Parker, New Brunswick; Joseph I. 
Scull, Ocean City; James A. Clark, Or- 
ange; Frank Hughes, Inc., Passaic; 


Robert M. Elsings & Co., Garrett H. 
Paterson; 


Demarest, W. B. Howe, 


Princeton; Joseph Meade, Rahway; 
‘Abram L. Watson, Rutherford; Alonzo 
L. Grace, South Amboy; Bugene C. 
Pierson, Summit; W. Meredith Dickin- 
son, Trenton. 

Connecticut Fire: Robert W. Cherry, 
Bayonne; J. M. Byrne, Newark; Fill 
& Moon Co., Trenton; Nelson & Ward 
Co., Jersey City; Joseph G. Coleman, 
Asbury Park; Louis Schlesinger, Inc., 
Newark; Sherwood & Lockwood, Pat- 
erson; General Fire Assurance Co., of 
Paris; Harry C. Youmans, Jersey City; 
John H. Maddocks, Jersey City 
Heights; Walter F. Erriskson, Newark; 
Garrison, Rumsey & Co., Paterson; Al- 
bert Robbins, Asbury Park; Ross M. 
Wickham & Co., Newark. 

Hartford Fire: H. A. Dunk, John 
Spuhler, Camden; H. C. Albers, Jersey 
City; C. S. Fountain, Hackensack; 
Francis Gabriel, Elizabeth; Kirkland & 
Fardley, Newark; Thomas Leanard, At- 
lantic Highlands; Theodore Mendles, 
Jersey City; Woodward & Williamson, 
Jersey City; A. L. Worthington’s Sons, 
Trenton; S. C. Bishop & Co., Bliza- 
beth; O’Gorman & Young, Newark. 

National Fire: Joseph W. Post, 
Camden; L. Kretschinaine, West Ho- 
boken; Henry Macnamara, Camden; 
Fred C. Smith, Ridgewood; Samuel M. 
Shay, Camden; Theodore C. Coe, East 
Orange; A. Moulton McNutt, Camden; 
James Travis, Robert Howarth, John 
E. Mersetis, Eugene Ostler, Paterson; 
Joseph M. Byrne, Jersey City; Fish & 
Marvin, Princeton; O. O. Lauckner, Ho- 
boken; John E. Muller, Jersey City; 
Asa L. Roberts, Camden; Chas. Host- 
man, Jersey City. 

Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd.: La- 
zarus & Pickett, Bayonne; Alfred A. 
Franck, Jersey City; Feist & Feist, 
Inc., Newark; Charles H. Felton, Cam- 
den; G. E. Kaiser, Passaic; Lawrence 
& Prior, Trenton; Maxwell Van Bus- 
kirk, Englewood; Stanley C. Mortlock, 
Eugene Olden, Paterson; Fred A. Ryer- 
son, Newark. 

Standard Fire: Ernest E. Le 
Compte, Lakewood; Clayton Brick, 
Ocean City; Boynton Bros., Perth Am- 
boy; Franck & Honeck, Jersey City; 
Louis S. Fugazzi, Hoboken; Miller & 
Rollfs, Jersey City; Terrill & Wordley, 
Newark. 

Queen: Fred J. Williamson, Mont- 
clair; Edward A. Browne, Paterson; 
Ellis Adams, West Orange; Richard s. 
‘Asay, Camden; Brutus J. Ashman. 


—— 
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H. Belden Sly, special agent Con- 
tinental, Boston: 

The agents in this part of the 
country are greatly pleased with 
your decision to incorporate a com- 
pany to take over the business of 
the Fidelity Underwriters. Many 
of them have given assurances that 
they will show their appreciation 
by an increased permium income 
on desirable classes. 


Future of Classification 


A number of fire insurance men in 
discussing the organization of the 
American Eagle have called attention 
to what they consider will be the next 
important development in the under- 
writing situation, viz.: the wiping out 
of classification lines. Although there 
is and probably always will be stub- 
born opposition to introducing in this 
country what is known as the European 
system of classification—permission of 
a company to write in all fields of in- 
surance—a constantly increasing sen- 
timent in favor of wiping out these 
lines is noticeable. At least one of 
the leading insurance commissioners is 
in favor of a company having the right 
to sweeping underwriting. 

It is pointed out that at the present 
time the system is more or less of a 
form rather than a fact, except in life 
insurance. 

It would be easy for a company hav- 
ing millions of capital and surplus to 
form several companies, each operat- 
ing in a d'stinct branch of insurance. 
In fact, in Hartford at the present time 
there are several companies which do 
this. The Hartford Fire group con- 
sists of the fire company, the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, and the com- 
pany which will write live stock. The 
Aetna Life also operates the Aetna 
Accident & Liability. There is the 
London & Lancashire Fire and the 
Loiidon & Lancashire casualty compa- 
nies. The Royal Fire and the Royal 
Indemnity; the Liverpool & London & 
Globe and the Globe Indemnity; the 
Reyal and the Royal Indemnity are a 
few of the other groups. 


The Connecticut Companies 


During the last session of the Con- 
necticut legislature Hartford companies 
organized a number of companies, in- 
cluding casualty and re-insurance cor- 
porations, which new companies, as 
Connecticut corporations were dropped, 
following the passage of a taxation law 
which made the operation of such com- 
panies as Connecticut corporations too 
burdensome. It will be recalled that 
one of these companies was a Travel- 
ers’ fire company, the Travelers al- 
ready writing both life and accident. 


The natural assumption is that before 
many years many fire insurance com- 
panies will be writing casualty lines, 
while it is well known that several 
large foreign casualty companies have 
been contemplating writing fire busi- 
ness in this country as soon as they 
can legally do so. Carrying this line 
of thought still further it is presumed 
that eventually some of the fire com- 
panies will write life insurance, as is 
now done in England. Because of the 
ease in forming new companies the 
present barriers are regarded by many 
wise underwriters as purely artificial. 


Mr. Evans Thinks Laws Will Be 
Broadened 


In this connection Henry Evans said 
to The Eastern Underwriter this week: 

“The day is not far distant in my 
opinion when the laws will be changed 
so that the American company will be 
given at least an equal, if not a bet- 
ter chance to do business than the for- 
eigners are. Further than that, | be- 
lieve that it will not be long before 
the laws will be so broadened that a 


Henry Evans on Class Barriers 


(Continued from page 1.) 


fire insurance company will be enabled 
to insureallformsof property against 
loss of any kind. I do not suppose any 
of us want to do a life business, but 
there is no reason in the world why a 
strong company like the Continental, 


for example, should not do fire, ma-- 


rine, accident, liability, steam boiler, 
plate glass and all the other various 
lines of business... A new company can 
be started to do business in any of 
these lines with a capital of $200,000 
and, yet, we are restricted through our 
capital and surplus amount to more 
than $18,000,000.” 


Why American Eagle Was Formed 


In discussing the incorporation of the 
Fidelity Underwriters, Mr. Evans said: 

“I made up my mind more than a 
year ago that the Fidelity Underwrit- 
ers should be and must be capitalized, 
and would have taken action earlier 
this year but for the fact that I was in- 
capacitated by an attack of grip and 
had to go to the Coast as well. 

“I do not believe that any company 
can afford to combat the local agents 
by following a policy to which any 
great percentage of them are in opposi- 
tion. Undoubtedly a large percentage 
of local agents in the United States 
have been worked into a state of frenzy 
about the use of underwriters’ agen- 
cies. Personally, I think that those 
organizations are the outgrowth on the 
part of the American companies to 
meet the competition of foreigners, es- 
pecially the English companies, most 
of whom own or control American com- 
panies. They are able to do so, while 
the ‘American companies are hampered 
through the workings of our restrictive 
investment laws.” 





MUST STORE OIL UNDERGROUND 
Indiana Fire Marshal Will Force Deal- 
ers to Provide Safer Gasoline 
Storage Methods 





The State Fire Marshal of Indiana, 
has started a general crusade to put 
gasoline underground in the State. Or- 
ders have been issued for the enforce- 
ment of the law in this respect. The 
penalty provided for each day’s neglect 
to obey the order is a fine or from $10 
to $50. 

Educational work along this line has 
been done since the organization of the 
Fire Marshal Department. Progressive 
dealers have been quick to realize the 
fallacy of storing the oil above the 
ground and in many instances have ap- 
proved of the underground method of 
storage as a matter of choice. 





FLOATING POLICIES 


The rules of the Western Union and 
Bureau governing the floating or sched- 
ule policies have been amended and 
the new rule is mandatory after July 
6. All said policies must be submitted 
to the conference committee for its 
consent and approval to the form of 
policy and the average rate obtained 
within 30 days of the receipt of the 
daily report. 

The decision of the conference com- 
mittee when announced is to be bind- 
ing on all members. This rule does 
not apply to street or steam railway 
property written under general sched- 
ules, grain schedule, merchandise in 
transit, retail lumber yards, automo- 
biles, etc. 





F. J. Finley, formerly daily report 
examiner, for the New Jersey Fire In- 
surance Company in the home office, 
will shortly sever his connection with 
that company upon completion of the 
re-insurance schedule to the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company. Mr. 
Finley has had more than a dozen 
years’ experience passing business in 
all States, and will make ‘a good man 
for the company securing his services. 




















The Lesson of This 
Contrast Is in Two Words— 
“Pyrene Protection’’ 





In every quarter of the globe, the superiority 
of Pyrene protection is recognized by fire 
engineers. These extinguishers protect U. S. 
Government property from the Panama Canal 
to Alaska and are used by the Army and Navy 
Departments of various governments. 


They extinguish dangerous incipient fires 
wherever they occur—in the factory, the 
power station, the railway car, the automobile 
or the home. 


_Where fires are complicated by arcs and live 
circuits of high voltage, Pyrene is the weapon 
that conquers both arcs and fires. 


It is the most effective extinguisher on highly 
inflammable materials, such as oil, greasy 
waste and gasoline. It will not freeze at 50 
degrees F. below zero and is good until used 
—easily operated by man or woman. 

See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition 





Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included im the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances isseed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 











Write for booklet ‘‘The Vital Five Minutes’’ 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave, : : : : NEW YORK 


Callternia Distribeters: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO. San Francisca, Les Angeles 
Distributors for Canada: MAY-GATWAY FIRE ALARMS, Lid Winnipeg 
Distributers for Great Britain and the Continent: THE PYRENE CO., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St. Londen, W. ¢. 
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Willis O. Robb Discusses Fire Insurance Rates, 
Expenses and Agency Relations 
Mr. Robb, who is Manager of the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 


Delivered This Paper at the Mid-summer Meeting of the Underwriters’ 
Association of New York State at Lake Placid This Week 








To get the worst over at once, I may 
say that it is my opinion that the ob- 
servant special agent finds, in the con- 
ditions now surrounding the fire insur- 
ance business, evidences of impending 
changes that when accomplished may 
seem quite revolutionary, and render 
nearly useless much of the _ specific 
knowledge of the business that he has 
been so laboriously acquiring for many 
years. 

Changes in !Insurable Property 

In examining briefly the grounds for 
this belief, let us consider first the 
changes under way and in sight in the 
subject matter of fire insurance, viz., 
irsurable property itself. For changes 
of this sort there are in plain sight ox 
tie country districts, the smaller towns 
and the cities. In the country, the 
telephone, the inter-urban trolley line, 
the rural free delivery and the parcel 
post, the automobile and the better 
roads it demands and sooner or later 
gets, have all combined to make farm 
l.fe over again, and in a measure farm 
property—including insurable form 
property—as well. Farm buildings are 
better kept up, farm products rather 
more varied and the accumulation of 
those products on the farm itself 
rather less in amount and duration 
than was formerly the case. . Mean- 
time, a rather greater degree of insta- 
bility has accompanied that greater 
measure of personal comfort. Farms 
change hands oftener, and farmers’ cir- 
cumstances also undergo more vicissi- 
tudes than they once did. In general, 
the insurable value of farm realty has 
increased, of farm personalty (except 
hcusehold goods) decreased, the aver- 
age physical hazard gone down and 
the average moral hazard up. 

In the smaller towns the mail-order 
hcuses and the increased accessibility 
of the city shops have to a large extent 
uncermined the prosperity of the old- 
time local merchants; and small manu- 
facturing establishments, not always 
very substantially based, have greatly 
changed the dominant character of 
these communities. It still remains 
true, I think, as it was in my own 
small-town boyhood, that God made the 
ecuntry, man made the city, and the 
devil made the small town. 

Ratio of Fire Loss to Property Value 

In the large cities, the accumulation 
of imported and reserve stocks is di- 
minishing with increased facilities for 
prompt replacement, and the depart- 
ment store predominance is lessening; 
small manufacturing is multiplying 
rapidly, and building construction and 
fire-prevention improving steadily un- 
der the double pressure of legal re- 
quirement and popular demand. (The 
increase in the number of fireproof 
buildings and that in the number of 
sprinklered risks in New York City 
bot), run from 20 to 33% per cent. per 
aLtum). Taking the country in its en- 
tirety, I would call your attention to 
three things: First, the increasing per- 
certage of the population found in cities 
is paralleled by the increasing per- 
centage of insurable value in the same 
cities, so that the fire and fire insur- 
ance problems of the country are in 
an increasing measure urban problems. 
Second, the establishment and expan- 
sion of country-wide corporate enter- 
prises, both mercantile and manufac- 
turing, has concentrated great values 
under such conditions of ownership 
anc high-grade construction and pro- 
tection as cannot but tend toward self- 
insurance or mutual insurance on an 
increasingly large scale; and third, and 
most significant of all, the one un- 
cherging factor, the ratio of fire loss 


to property value, in itself points more 
clearly to great changes to come, para- 
dexial as that may seem, than does any 
other feature of the outlook. 

Please consider this last point a lit- 
tle in detail. It is approximately forty 
years since the modern American fire 
prevention movement began with the 
iutroduction of the automstic sprink- 
ler. The development of that move- 
ment is familiar to you all. The in- 
surance companies, manufacturers, 
merchants, municipalities, State and 
Federal governments, voluntary asso- 
ciations of all kinds, all these forces, 
acting both separately and in co-oper- 
aticn, have for all these forty years 
been contributing to that development. 
Aud through all the forty years they 
heave been fighting, as to-day they are 
still fighting, a purely defensive fight, 
making no inch of real progress. That 
is to say, the ratio of the annual fire 
loss to the entire value of the burnable 
property of the country is to-day sub- 
sta.tially what it was forty years ago. 
V’e have merely offset, with the money 
and brains and labor of all these years 
of fire prevention activities, the hos- 
tile forces that have all the time been 
tending to increase the fire waste of 
the country to utterly ruinous figures. 
Ve have held our intrenched position, 
bute we have made no gain whatever 
It almost seems that whenever the 
chemists or the electricians or the en- 
gizeers or the mechanics of the coun- 
try have registered a new advance in 
industrial efficiency, we have had to 
detail new corps of fire prevention ex- 
perts to follow after them and prevent 
their beneficent discoveries from burn- 
ing us out of our national house and 
home. 

Certain it is that, whether you study 
the annual reports of the insurance 
companies and note that the slow re 
duction in the average rate of premi- 
um is offset by the like reduction in 
rate of underwriting profit, or whether, 
disregarding insurance entirely, you 
compare the figures for the increase of 
wealth with those for the increase in 
fire waste, you reach the same conclu- 
sion, viz., that the fire loss per dollar 
of burnable value is not going down, 
has not gone down, in your time or 
mine. We remember when a $100,- 
(600,000 annual fire loss looked large, 
and we have come to consider a $200,- 
006,000 small. To be sure, property 
values have meantime been doubling, 
but only doubling. Now this condition 
of deadlock, I make bold to say, can- 
not be indefinitely continued. When 
the band of missionaries now being re- 
cruited and sent forth by the N. F. P. 
A. has delivered its message through- 
out the land, and when the public has 
heard and acted upon that message; 
when Fire Prevention Day and Clean- 
Up Day and the Prize Contest for Es- 
says on the National Ash Heap are 
firmly established everywhere, and 
when that public has discovered to its 
awazement, as I prophesy it will, that 
all this is getting it nowhere, that this 
desperate upstream pulling is only 
hciding the fire prevention boat oppo- 
site the same old stump on the bank, 
there is going to be one mighty howl 
of disgust and a demand for a wholly 
new treatment of the evil. When that 
demand has done its perfect work it is 
ettirely possible (though I make no 
prophecies) that the fire insurance 
business will not be recognizable to its 
nearest friends of the present genera- 
ticn. 

Effect of the European War 

One other factor in general business 
ecaditions in this country—those busi- 


ness conditions that fire insurance 
must accept and treat as its raw ma- 
terial—is the European war now in 
progress. Here, too, I have no prophe- 
cies to indulge in. I have been wrong 
every time I have predicted the next 
development of that war ever since 
last August—and at that my batting 
average has not been materially lower 
then that of most of the newspaper 
experts. But whatever happens, and 
whenever it happens, as the major re- 
sult of the great war, it seems to be 
just as certain that America will never 
again be the same America as it is that 
Europe will never again be the same 
Europe. It is impossible that there 
shculd not be grave changes and read- 
justments in, financial and social and 
irdustrial America as a result of this 
terrific conflict, and equally impossible 
that those changes should not pro- 
fcundly affect the fire insurance busi- 
ness, which is at once the index and 
compendium of all other kinds of 
business. 

Turn now to the signs of impending 
change discernible not in other peo- 
ple’s affairs but in our own—not out- 
side but inside the fire insurance bus!- 
ness, and the same story will be re- 
pcated. The business is being made 
over, partly by us, partly for us. In 
this connection consider, if you please, 
rather as examples than as comprehen- 
sive headings, these three subjects: 
Rates, Expenses, Agency Relations. 

Rates 

Rates, I have said, display and have 
for some time displayed a downward 
tendency. But that is not their most 
interesting aspect, nor am I concerned 
at this time to trace the transfer of 
tre rate-making power from the local 
agent through the Committee of Spe- 
c:al Agents to the company or sub- 
scliption bureau, supervised, or regu- 
lated, or it may be entirely superseded, 
by state authority. Perhaps the ap- 
parent present tendency of this power 
tc a state of equilibrium may be worth 
a passing comment. The best observ- 
ers seem to agree that despite an oc- 
casional phenomenon like the prepos- 
tercus Potts of Illinois, State legisla- 
tures and State insurance department 
officials are more and more disposed 
to advise stopping short not only of 
State insurance but of State rate- 
making and even of State control of 
rate-making, whether through the veto 
power or otherwise, and trying out 
thoroughly the New York and New 
Jersey idea of publicity, supervision of 
rating bureau activities and the pro- 
hibition of unfair discrimination. 

How many years this moderate tem- 
per of the public authorities may last 
no one can say. This is a popular and 
therefore necessarily a fickle govern- 
ment under which we live—nay, which 
we ourselves constitute, and all the 
more fickle because we constitute it. 
But the point I wish to make here is 
that really effective control of rates 
has already largely passed from the 
insurance companies or any of their 
constituted agencies. 

The Most Discouraging Aspect of 
Underwriting 

Any company officer will tell you 
that the most discouraging thing he 
finds in a study of last year’s figures 
for the United States business is not 
the vanishing underwriting ratio, but 
the vanishing power of affecting that 
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Willis O. Robb Discusses Fire Insurance Rates 


ratio by company action. Whether 
ratings arc made by the state or by 
rating bureaus more or less under 
State supervision, it is increasingly 
difficult to bring about an advance in 
raies in any unprofitable State or sec- 
tics Or On any unprofitable classes, no 
matter how clear the justice or the 
prepriety ff such advance may be. 
Every suci effort is resisted by local 
fecling, in‘ luding agency influences, or 
through clss or political activity, with 


a dull ferocity that will listen to no 
reason and accept no compromise. 
Rver in the State of New York, where 
the law gives the representatives of 
the State no control or jurisdiction 
whatever over the rates of any separ- 
ate or separable class of risks, the at- 
tempt of any one of the four fire in- 
surance rate-making bureaus to ad- 
yence rates on an unprofitable class al- 
ways provokes a clamor that brings 
the State authorities to the spot on the 
rm, thoug: they can do nothing when 
ther get there but say sympathetic 
and soothing things and disperse the 
ewwd. How can it be otherwise? The 
complainants do not want justice, they 
want lower rates. And no branch of 
the State government can win votes for 
the administration it represents merely 
by showing unreasonable voters their 
wreason. At the present moment in 
this and most other States it is almost 
irpossible to carry through any equal- 
ixtion or readjustment of rates that 
requires any advance whatever on any 
group or class of risks; and that situ- 
ation is getting no better. 

The*40 Per Cent. Expense Ratio 
Then take expenses. It is the stand- 
ing reproach urged against the fire in- 
surance business by private and public 
ctitics alike that it has to collect more 
than five dollars for every three it 
pays out in losses, or “go broke.” Why, 
they say, only charitable societies have 
a higher ratio of administration ex- 
pense, and they are mostly run by re- 
ligious guys who aren’t really account- 
able in mony matters. Well, I am not 
called on to explain to an audience like 
this how it comes that the fire insur- 
ance business shows a 40 per cent. ex- 
pense ratio. You know all about it. 
Kut if you ask me whether that busi- 
hess is in a fair way to reduce that ex- 
pevse ratio, I say emphatically No! 
Take the two items of taxes and 
cmmissions (including brokerage) 
You have of course often noticed that 
acompany official, especially if he has 
had ever to handle the data collected 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, no difference what he is called 
on to write or speak or testify about, 
tan 0 more keep the subject of fire in- 
stiance taxes out of his remarks than 
twsr Mr. Dick in David Copperfiel 
culd keep King Charles’ head out of 
the memorial he was at work on. 

And I do not wonder at this obsession of 
the hard-beset company managers. But—take 


it from _me- we haven’t begun to pay taxes 
yet! We 


really don’t know the first thing 
about taxation. So long as the present craze 
continues (and it is still growing lustily) to 


have the State do a thousand 


and one things 
that the individual used to do for himself, 
we shall all have to go on paying taxes to 
the State in ever-increasing volume and _ ratio. 
And of those taxes the insurance companies 


must pay their share—probably, as heretofore, 
4 good deal more than their share. We can 
only hope that some greater measure of re- 
turn from this growing burden may be real- 
~ So with commissions and Lt geen a 
ey are gong up and not down—don’t make 
aly mistake about that. So long as the in- 


suring public shifts over to the insurance 
companies the great bulk of the cost of fire- 


Protection engineering, so long must not only 
alik companies but the agents and _ brokers 
tale load themselves with new expenses— 
te 8 of sche dule-rating experts and construc- 
diy and automatic sprinkler engineers, in ad- 
it won to their ordinary clerical equipment. 
's rot in the company offices alone that the 
ened Tequirements of both the public and 
e public's official representatives have forced 
= expense account. The agent and the 
a are “in on” this change as well. And 
be e to meet these expenses the company. has 
bs Sources of income outside of premiums, 
© agent and the broker have none outside of 
camaaions. No, you may grade, or make 
pe ngent, or do any other thing to commis- 
ms that occurs to you, but you will not re- 
uee them. 
Agency Relations 

we come to the third of my sample 


Thus 





(Continued from page 14) 


headings chosen to illustrate changing condi- 
tions of the business, agency relations. Last 
month F. W. Day, assistant manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, took that subject 
for his address to the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Fire Insurance Agents at its 
annual meeting at Utica, and he specified five 
sources of change in the relations between 
opus and company, namely, the development 
of the preferred classes, the increase in cor- 
poration-owned property, the growth of the 
sprinkler business, the extension of schedule 
rating, and the multiplication of necessary de- 
tail in the business. And for the ills result- 
ing more or less unavoidably from this well- 
diagnozed condition he had certain remedies 
to prescribe which deserve your attention as 
well as that of the agents to whom they were 
more directly oink, and which I do not 
doubt you have studied in the paper I refer 
t 


0. 

But I am interested more in the fact and 
the portentous character of the change in 
ewency relations as it affects the business in 
general than in any probability that it will 
ever be reversed or undone. suppose you 
are all aware that it was the decay and dis- 
appearance of the old type of agent that 
brought the special agent into the business. 
The early-comers among fire companies, do- 
mestic and foreign, planted their agencies with 
the solid men of the communities they en- 
tered—the bankers, forwarders, merchants, ele- 
vator men and general factors. There were 
no schedule rates—indeed no rates at all out- 
side a small manual from the head office and 
the large discretion of the local agent. There 
was next to no moral hazard in the business. 
Not everybody got or was asked to take in- 
surance—the Ene tooth-comb wasn’t yet in use 
—and a lot of people went uninsured to the 
advantage of the community and the com- 
panies. Such agents and such an underwriting 
plant needed little supervision, and the special 
agent didn’t yet exist. But that state of 
things was too good to last. 

Competition forced greater efforts and more 
of an outreach for business. Agency work 
became specialized and technical, the old-time 
merchant and factor dropped out and a keener 
man, but usually a man of lighter weight, was 
put in his place. He needed over-sight—and 
the special agent fee accordingly. In 
those days the formal declaration began to be 
made (and made good) that “the business be- 
longs to the agent.” And that was a revolu- 
tion indeed. I am far from denying that the 
newer system produced many excellent agents 
and underwriters, but it was undeniably a new 
system; and a newer and still newer is at 
hand. The greater measure of concerted ac- 
tion among companies is confronted by a 
corresponding development of co-operation 
mong agents, thus repeating the old story 
of the employers’ association vs. the trade 
union. Moreover, the incursions of the broker 
into the large field of the general business are 
bringing about new antagonisms, new _ alli- 
unces, new relations throughout the whole or- 
ganism. he agency system is again being 
made over, say what you will. And it is 
not being made over backward. It will never 
again be what it lately was, much less what 
it was long ago. 

The Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State 

I say nothing here of the changes you have 
recently seen come over the work and methods, 
the activities and functions of your own as- 
sociation, nor of the certainty that those 
changes are breeding others. But you all know 
that this State association of yours will never 
again be the State association of your immedi- 
ate predeccessors nor of your own early years 
in its membership. And finally, I say noth- 
ing of the possible effects upon the business 
as now conducted of the war now in progress— 
the direct effects, not the indirect effects 
through changes in general business. It is not 
a thing to talk about, but we all know that 
whether America keeps ovt of this conflict or 
is finally dragged into it, it contaias possibili- 
ties of changed conditions for the American in- 
svrance business that baffle conjecture. I do 
not amplify this suggestion, and you need not 
magnify it, but we cannot wholly ignore it. 

Now, from all these considerations, and some 

-s not touch on, one can but reach the 
conclusion that changes greater in number, 
more gweeping in extent, and swifter in their 
development than anv this generation of field 
men has ever seen in the fire insurance bufi- 
ess are probably impending—are close at 
‘ard. And if I am right in supposing that it 
is this that the observant special agent sees 
in his survey of the conditions of the insur- 


ence business, what shall we expect him, in 
his other capacity of the thoughtful special 
et, to think about it—what conclusions 


will he draw from the observations thus made? 
Princivally two, I think. In the first place 
he will se the need of being ready to break 
with the past when the future clearly calls. 
He will prepare to lay aside as useless much 
ef the special knowledge he has been labori- 
ously acquiring through all these years, and 
to rely on the general judgment which that 
necial knowledge has been slowly building 
p within him. He will learn to apply gen- 
eral principles to new problems instead of 
forcing old rules of conduct to do duty in 
wholly new conditions. He will continue to 
learn from the past, but he will not be a 
slave to it. Patrick Henry was right enough 
in judging the future by the past, but to that 
task ‘he brought Patrick Henry’s judgment, 
not that of a narrower man. “‘What has been 
will be” may be true enough in a very broad 
sense, but in detail it is hopelessly false. A 
good friend of mine who teaches American 
history in one of the greatest of our univer- 
sities told me confidently and seriously in the 
summer of 1912 that a careful reading of polit- 
ical history made it perfectly certain that the 
Progressive Party would win. I was easy on 


him when we met later, because I had long 
ago 


learned that to translate history into 


prophecy 
usually 
ss =p’ 5 

In fact it requires just that quality of genius 
that makes a thoroughly mall special agent, 
and without which, in the times that are 
ahead of us, a_special agent will be seriously 
handicapped. For in the fire insurance busi- 
ness the future, the very near future, as 
think, is going to place even a higher premium 
than the recent past has been placing on 

tiative, alertness, preparedness of mind and 
temper, the ability and the courage to change 
horses—twice, if need be—while crossing a 
stream. And in the second place, the thought- 
ful special agent will be pretty sure to see 
that in the rapidly changing conditions that 
are upon us, sheer character, four-square in- 
tegrity and unshakable trustworthiness, will 
cut a larger figure than in quieter times. It is 
always so in the periods of rapid movement. 
All eyes turn toward the steadfast man when 
all men else are adrift. 

J. P. Morgan Philosophy Correct 

I am aware that in these times of over-keen 
competition and over-fierce aggressiveness it 
sometimes seems that only the unscrupulous 
succeed and only the ruthless “arrive.” But in 
the long run, often even in the shorter one, we 
do all constantly note and bear witness that this 
is not true. And it bids fair to be still less 
often true in the crowded and hurrying future 
toward which we are headed. When the late 

Morgan, leader and spokesman of the 

most powerful group of financial magnates 
known to American history, calmly declared 
on the witness stand that the chief basis of 
credit, in Wall Street and everywhere else in 
the world of finance, is character rather than 
wealth, sharpers said it was a joke and honest 
men pronounced it too good to be true. But 
it was the sober speech of one of the clearest 
thinkers of modern times; and it was the 
naked truth—or say rather, the truth in its 
working clothes. 

or summary and result, then, of these 
meditations of the thoughtful special agent on 
an outing trip we have this sure vision of a 
future near at hand—an unexampled speeding 
up of the car of change, and an equally un- 
exampled opportunity for the keen eye, the 
quick hand, the stout heart and the loyal 
conscience. 


RATES AT CARNEGIE, PA. 

Determined that nothing shall be per- 
mitted to disturb the present downward 
trend of the borough’s fire insurance 
rate, the council of Carnegie nas de- 
cided to enforce the strictest compli- 
ance of building regulations. The sal- 
ary of the chief of the paid fire depart- 
ment has also been raised. 

Since the paid fire department was 
established in 1914 the fire’ insur- 
ance rates have decreased 11 per cent. 
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ASK CO-OPERATION 





Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
Tells Agents What it Has Accom- 
plished During Year 


The Insurance Federation of Pennsy] 
vania has issued a circular to agents 
of the State, advising them of Federa- 
tion accomplishments. In part the let- 
ter says: 

“The Federation has accomplished 
splendid work in the interest of insur- 
ance agents during this first year of 
thei: activities, the work still to be ac 
complished is very great and will ne- 
cessitate the hearty co-operation of all 
tic members of the Federation.” 

J. W. Henry, of Pittsburgh, is presi- 
dent of the Federation. 


IS LAW CONSTITUTIONAL? 


Test Case of Oklahoma State Insurance 
Board Act Will Be Brought 
Soon 


The Eastern Underwriter is informed 
that an attempt will be made to test 
the uncdnstitutionality of the new Ok- 
lahoma law, which creates a State In- 
surance Board having jurisdiction over 
rates. Section 4 of this law reads: 

When said board shall deter- 
mine that any rate made by such 
insurance company in this State is 
excessive or unreasonably high, or 
that said rate is inadequate to the 
safety or soundness of the com- 
pany granting the same, it is au- 
thorized to direct said company to 


file a higher or lower rate; com- 

mensurate with the risk, but in 

every case the rate shall be rea- 

sonable. 

There are features in the law objec- 
tionable to life insurance men and it 
is said that they will make the fight 


on the constitutionality feature. 


Rockwell & Cleary have been ap- 
pointed general agents in Chicago for 
the Marine Insurance Company, L#d., 
of London, for automobile, fire and 
theft. 
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HOW A PENNSYLVANIA AGENT 
EDUCATES HIS COMMUNITY 








Jacob S. Bahr & Son, of Pottstown, Pa., representing the Franklin, Com- 
mercial Union, Germania, Fidelity-Phenix, Hamburg-Bremen, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, New Hampshire, North British and other compa- 
nies in Pottstown, Pa., in conjunction with the English Department of the 
Pottstown high school, recently conducted a fire prevention contest, and of- 


fered prizes for the best essays. 


In telling why they did this, 


Jacob §&. 


Bahr & Son in a letter to companies say: 

“This is one of the many ways in wlich this agency has adopted of ben- 
efitting existing conditions in this territory, and so that our companies have 
a better understanding with reference tc their agency in Pottstown and vicin- 
ity, for it has always appeared to the writer that companies apparently are 
under the impression that all agencies ere operated from the standpoint of 


commissions only, 


irrespective of the fire hazards which they very often 


could improve, if they exerted themselves to any extent. 
“We want you to realize that as your agents we represent your Compa- 


ny, 


and we take every means within cur power to guard your rights and 


protect your interests, and it is our opinior and belief that we are just as suc- 


cessful 


other direction. 


when working on this basis as we would be when working in the 
In fact, we,attribute the success of this office to the fact 


that we have considerable respect from the assured, owing to their being edu- 


sated and intelligently 
atsociations or organizations.” 


A good letter—one that all agents can 


informed about fire insurance companies and their 


read and profit thereby. The 


Eastern Underwriter prints below the essay that won the first prize. 





A PRIZE WINNING ESSAY ON FIRE PREVENTION 


By Gertrude Edwards, Pottstown, (Pa.) High School 








There is no doubt that fire, although 
the most useful discovery of man, is 
also the most destructive agent in the 

and there is nothing that 
away the results of time, 
thought, labor and money within so 
short a time as fire. Our own country 
seams to be more unfortunate in this 
way than any other, for statistics show 
that the United States has about nine 
times as many fires as European coun- 
tries. Therefore, it seems very neces- 
sary that drastic measures should be 
taken to prevent this great loss to our 
ecuntry. 


In order for 
erty protected 


universe, 
sweeps 


town or city to be prop- 
from the ravages of fire, the 
first essential thing is that there shall be a 
sufficient water supply with mains large 
enough to carry the water to various points. 
In our large cities where buildings are un- 
usually high, such as sky-scrapers and tall 
church steeples, it is very necessary that the 
pressure should be greater in_ such localities 
than that required in the ordinary household 
districts, and, hence, there should be installed 
a special high pressure water system, which 
will enable the firemen to extinguish these 
fierce fires when an ordinary pressure of water 
would be insufficient. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing that 
will prevent fires more than common sense and 
a little care by individuals. The greatest 
conflagrations in history have been caused by 
carelessness and could have easily been avoid- 
ed. The case of Chicago might be cited when 
half a city was destroyed by a person foolishly 
taking a lighted lamp into a stable at night, 
which, by accident, was upset: Careless people 
will often store in cellars or attics large quan- 
tities of papers, rubbish and even more in- 
flammable material, and it only takes a spark 
to start a serious conflagration. Sometimes, 
when there is a mass of indiscriminate ma- 
terial heaped together in a room with no ven- 
tilation, spontaneous combustion may follow, 
and, before discovered, do great damage. 
Therefore, it can not be too strongly im- 
pressed upon every one the necessity for 
avoiding the accumulation of waste material. 

In municipalities, buildings are divided into 
three classes, public buildings, business build- 
ings and residences. There are various re- 
quirements for each of these three classes. The 
thickness of the walls is specified; the num- 
ber of exits in places of amusement; rein- 
forced concrete is demanded in many cases 
for floors; stair and elevator openings are en- 
closed; large floor areas are prohibited unless 
the building is equipped with automatic 
sprinklers ;and the floor is divided by fire 
partitions; wire glass and fire shutters are 
suggested. Moving picture theatres have 
special requirements, which, of course, are 
more rigid. If these rules were universally 
observed the number of fires would surely be 
greatly decreased. 

Most fires are caused by throwing lighted 
cigars and cigarettes into gratings or near 


any 





some inflammable material than is realized. 
Frequently, the origin of some disastrous fire 
is a great mystery, for no one ever thinks of 
the careless man who may have tossed his 
cigarette near a pile of papers and failed to 
see that it was extinguished. How often we 
see a man smoking while he is pouring gaso- 
line into the tank of his auteunabiig and how 
utterly unconcerned he appears though one 
spark touching the gasoline would cause a 
terrific explosion! 

In consequence of the large number of auto- 
mobiles now in use and the many garages be- 
ing erected daily, it is important that care 
should be exercised in their construction. The 
matter of the storage of gasoline should be 
carefuly considered and a separate, fireproof 
compartment constructed for it. 

If the use of timber in city buildings were 
restricted, it would tend greatly to lessen the 
fire loss and to decrease the demand for lum- 
ber. Steel, which is not inflammable, and 
more durable by far, can easily be substituted. 
_ Care should be taken that matches are kept 
in safe places. Many a home has been de- 
stroyed because mice or rats have gnawed 
matches thus igniting the nearby woodwork. 
It is especially dangerous to throw burnt 
matches on the floor, in many cases, mere 
sparks from matches have caused the most 
serious fires. 


In large department stores and factories the 
automatic sprinkling apparatus has proved to 
be very beneficial in preventing fires. The 
principle upon which this is based is, that 
when the temperature of a room reaches a 
certain point, water is released from the sur- 
rounding pipes and the fire is thus ex- 
tinguished. 

Not only large structures should have their 
own fire-extinguishing apparatus, but every 
building choulll ts provided with this necessity 
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according to its size and height. ite a 
simple and inexpensive precaution is the plac- 
ing of pails of water at the head of each 
flight of stairs. Many people, in their ev- 
citement, do not understand the operating of 
patent appliances, but anyone is capable of 
throwing a bucket of water. About sixty- 
five per cent. of all fires are extinguished at 
their inception by this practical method. 


External standpipes with double connection 
for the fire engines at the street should 
installed. In very high buildings, it is es- 
pecially necessary that internal standpipes 
should be placed so that they connect with 
tanks on the roof. 

We all surely realize the value of a fire 
department, and how much good it i 
community. A paid fire company is 
more effective than a volunteer one, for a 
is a battle, and, the more training and ex- 
perience its soldiers have, the more likely they 
are to be victorious. But in a town like 
Pottstown where the expense of employing a 
fire company is too great, the most important 
thing is to have a competent fire chief. He 
should be calm and serene so that his men re- 
tain their nerve and self-control in moments 
of great excitement. He should be a man of 
intelligence and good judgment for, it is a 
well-known fact, that if water is not directed 
in the right course, it not only does not ex- 
tinguish the fire, but may act as additional 
fuel. Water is composed of oxygen and hydro- 
gen and, these two elements, under certain 
conditions, will cause a conflagration. 

Manufacturers of combustible materials 
should be compelled to locate their factories 
in isolated places, so that, if any explosion 
should take place, they would be the only 
ones affected, and other manufacturers would 
not suffer the loss of their factories on account 
of it. 

f every person should be held responsible 
for any fire that takes place on his own prop- 
erty, the fires in this country would probably 
decrease fifty per cent. hen people realize 
that they must bear the expense of extin- 
guishing the flames, instead of the public, 
carefulness would be victorious over careless- 
ness. 

The public should be educated in fire pre- 
vention as well as any other subject, for of 
what good is their knowledge if they are 
ignorant of the methods of preserving the 
fruits of their labor? School children partic- 
ularly should be taught the dangers of fire 
and the prevention m4 fire waste. A weekly 
bulletin should be distributed telling of differ- 
ent fires and their causes. he absorption of 
this information would cause people to be- 
come more careful to build fire-proof build- 
ings in as many cases as possible and to 
better conditions universally. 

If the public were properly educated on this 
subject there would be fewer fires from the 
storing of rubbish, explosive oils and other 
inflammable materials. People would be 
more careful in seeing that dilapidated build- 
ings are put in their Proper condition and 
that defective chimneys, fiues, heating ap- 
paratus and other fire hazards may be cor- 
rected. Safety matches would be used, ashes 
would be ais~osed of properly and many other 
precautions would be attended to. Fewer 
women would be sacrificed because of using 
kerosene to “hurry up” the fire. Fewer stove 
nipes would sag and let sparks fly out and 
pipe holes in chimneys or flues would be cov- 
ered with metal caps. 

In conclusion, a few general rules might be 
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summarized, which, if universally ob 


would surely tend’to decrease the number 
fires. First, people should not allow any ip. 
flammable material to accumulate in their 
homes. Second, pails of water or hand gren. 
ades should be placed on every floor of pub. 
lic builidngs. Third, matches should be placed 
out of the reach of small children in proper 
receptacles. Fourth, lighted cigars or cigar. 
ettes should not be discarded carelessly, 
Lastly, there should be a good fire company 
with the proper apparatus at the head of whic 
is a competent chief. 


FAIL TO SECURE CONVICTION 


At Final Hearing of Case Against Car. 
done Department Did Not Pro- 
duce Sufficient Evidence 


On July 13 the General Sessions 
Court of Brooklyn handed down an opin- 
ion in the final hearing of the case of 
the State of New York vs. Bartholomew 
Cardone that the State had not pro 
duced sufficient evidence to prove Car. 
done guilty of any wrong-doing. 

Cardone was at one time an agent of 
the Massachusetts Bonding, but re 
signed to go with the Casualty Com. 
pany of America in August, 1914, leay- 
ing that connection to become an agent 
of the Prudential Casualty of Indiaa- 
apolis in December, 1914. In making 
each change of company he is alleged 
to have endeavored to switch policy- 
holders. 

In the early part of this year the New 
York Insurance Department prosecuted 
and secured a conviction against Car- 
done, the final hearing of. which was 
held on Tuesday, and he was detained 
in prison until he was released about a 
week later on bail. 





BUYS AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 

The London and Lancashire Fire In- 
surance Company, has purchased the 
shares of the Australasian Mutual In 
surance Society, Limited. The business 
will be carried on in the name of that 
Company, the directors of which will 
centinue to hold their seats, while the 
agents will have the greater facility for 
dcing business offered by a company 
having funds, including uncalled capi- 
tal, of nearly six millions. It is under- 
stood that over 47,000 shares out of 
the total of 50,000 have been lodged for 
transfer to the London and Laneashire, 
avd that the price to be paid is £14- 
56v for the 50,000 shares. The assets 
of the Australasian Mutual Insurance 
Society amount to £13,639. 
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THE NEW LARTER AND LEMMON FIRE INSURANCE RATING SYSTEM 





Called by Company Committee a Schedule of Fundamental Importance—Two Years Necessary In Its Preparation— 


Careers of the Compilers 








———— 

The L. & L. Rating System, compiled 
fer the companies by A. E. Larter and 
y. §. Lemmon was sen to companies 
ad rating organizations this week. It 
js regarded as the most important rat- 
ing work that has been completed in 
some years. The preparation of this 
system followed the appointment by 
empanies of a committee of three, 
consisting of Edward Milligan, of the 
phoenix of Hartford; George W. Babb, 
of the Northern Assurance, and C. F. 
Shallcross, of the Royal, chairman. 

The committee looked the field over 
and made the choice of A. E. Larter 
and W. S. Lemmon to prepare the 
schedule, and these gentlemen have 
been constantly at work for about two 
years on the task. The idea of the 
committee was to get men whose ex- 
perience combined both underwriting 
powledge and technical equipment. 
It was a choice generally approved, be- 
ause both men filled the bill. 

Experience of the Experts 

Mr. Larter for many years was with 
the Continental, and he got much of 
lis schedule inspiration and knowledge 
while associated with the late F. C. 
Moore in the preparation of the Uni- 
versal Schedule. At the time he left 
the Continental he was general agent 
of the Company. Later he became vice- 
president of the American of Newark, 
where he remained for five years. 

Mr. Lemmon was one of the charter 
members of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association and has attended 
every one of the annual meetings of 
that body. His service on important 
N F. P. A. committees gave him an in- 
sght into the technical end of the 
business which proved of intense value. 
His home office experience covered 
awat seventeen years, being with sev- 
eral companies, including the German- 
American and the Merchants Fire As- 
surance Corporation, serving the latter 
assecretary. He has also had valuable 
experience with rating organizations. 

Of Fundamental Importance 

The committee regards the new L. 
and L, Rating System as of fundamen- 
tal importance. The methods intro- 
duced contain original features intend- 
ed to meet conditions which have de- 
veloped, to foster those improvements 
in construction, hazards and protection 
facilities calculated to result in a posi- 
tive reduction in the individual and 
conflagration hazard, and to correct di- 
Yergencies in rate. The committee be- 
lieves that the system is thoroughly 
Practical and economical in operation 
aad that the rates provided are reason- 
alle In their work the authors have 
had the hearty co-operation of insur 
ance companies and others in a posi- 
tion to give valuable data. The copy- 
tight of the L. & L. Rating System 
and of all documents germane thereto, 
is vested in one of the committee so 
that the system can be made available 
Without royalty charges to authorized 
Persons, associations and corporations. 
There are 625 different occupancies 


covered in the different schedule clas- 
sifications. They have been prepared 
with the greatest care and in strict ac- 
ecrdance with all the data which 
Messrs. Larter and Lemmon could ob- 
tain on the subject. 

The survey blank is specially adopt- 
ed to meet requirements of the sched- 
ule, and was devised with a view of 
reducing the detailed work of prepar- 
ing the information pertaining to each 
risk for schedule application. 


The exposure charges, a fac-simile of 
which is printed on another page, is 
simplicity itself, and one of the most 
valuable features of the work. 

Authors’ Explanation 


The authors’ introductory explana- 
tion in part follows and speaks for 
itself: 

The necessity for fire insurance has 
become so interwoven with our prop- 
erty and business fabric that public 
pelicy demands that the indemnity be 
sound, reliable and amply secured. To 
insure these conditions it is fundamen- 
tal that fire insurance rates as a whole 
must be established upon a level which 
will produce premiums sufficient to en- 
atle the insurance companies to pay 
their losses and expenses, to provide 
reserves for the protection of their 
unexpired liability and to leave a small 
profit for the stockholders who risk 
the capital invested in the business. 


The insuring public and the insur- 
ance companies Lave moreover appar- 
ently agreed in a desire that each par- 
ticular risk shall be rated according to 
its hazard, by schedules which fairly 
diecriminate between risks according 
to their respective qualities, to the end 
that all rates may be fair and equita- 
ble. In the endeavor to meet this de- 
mand many schedules have been pre- 
pared from time to time and used in 
different sections, but the fact that 
ncne of these schedules has been 
acopted for general use throughout the 
country tends to the belief that they 
have failed to meet all requirements. 

These schedules differ materially in 
method but have one principle in com- 
men, which is, that reductions in rates 
shall be made for improvements which 
tend to reduce the hazard. Conse- 
quently, under the operation of the 
schedules, many rates have been re- 
duced thereby materially affecting the 
average rate which for a number of 
years has shown a constant decline. 

Unfortunately there has been no cor- 
responding reduction in losses and 
close observers therefore must con- 
clude that the value of certain improve- 
ments in effecting a reduction in haz- 
ard has been over estimated and that 
a readjustment of schedule charges 
and credits is absolutely necessary to 
maintain rates upon the proper level 
and to obtain those improvements 
woich are known to be beneficial in 
reducing the fire waste. 

To meet the requirements and to 
previde the basis for a standardization 
of rating methods which will also in- 


sure the necessary economy and effi- 
ciency in operation, it is apparent that 
a new schedule rating system is re- 
quired. 
Requirements Met 
The L. and L. Rating System has 
therefore been prepared with the fol- 


lowing requirements especially in 
mind. 
First—That it shall be sufficiently 


ccemprehensive in its analysis of all es- 
sential conditions affecting the risk, in- 
clucing building construction, hazards 
of occupancy, exposure and fire protec- 
tion, to warrant its uniform and gen- 
eral use. 

Second—That rates to be equitable 
must be based upon a certain stipu- 
lated amount or percentage of insur- 
ance to value. 

Third—That it shall recognize stand- 
ard conditions in building construction 


and in the arrangement and location of 
hazards and shall encourage improve- 
ments to the risk by a proper reduc- 
tion in rate. 

Fourth—That all basis rates and 
charges shall be graduated to accord 
with the grade of fire protection avail- 
akle. 

Fifth—That economy in operation 
shall be obtained by the elimination 
of all non-essentials and hair splitting. 

Sixth—That the reduction of unbro- 
ker and communicating combustible 
areas in buildings by means of ade- 
quate floor opening protection is of 
prime importance and shall be encour- 
aged by a sufficient reduction in rate. 
This would operate to modify the se- 
verity of the hazard of the individual 
cvnflagration breeder and thereby re- 
duce the consequent danger of confla- 
gration. 

Seventh—That in rating stocks a dif- 
ferential shall be provided which must 
vary according to the degree of sus- 
ceptibility of the stock and the grade 
of the fire protection. 

Utilizes Grading System of National 
Board 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
a upiform system which analyzes with 
great care all of the physical condi- 
tions entering into the hazard will ade- 
quately rate risks in any locality if the 
scbpedule charges are properly adjusted 
to the conditions influencing the haz- 
ard. Surely a consideration of all the 
facts available shows nothing to prove 
that the use of such a uniform system 
in the various States is not entirely 
practical. 

Although statistics have shown vary- 
ing loss and expense costs in different 
States, indicating the necessity of a 
higher average rate in some States 
than in others, it is probable that the 
required high rate level would natural- 
ly be obtained through the application 
of the schedule in a high cost State by 
reuson of the existence of, and the 
charging for, poorer average structu- 
ral conditions, higher average of haz- 
ards, poorer average protection, unfa- 
vorable climatic conditions, high taxa- 
ticn, etc., and that in the low cost State 
by reason of these conditions being fa- 
verable in comparison, a correspond- 
ingly low rate level will be obtained. 
As these conditions would all be cov- 
ered in either the Town Classification 
Schedule or the Rating Schedules it 
appears that every possible require- 
ment will be met when the system has 
beccme properly adjusted. 

It is proposed to utilize the Grading 
Schedule now in course of preparation 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers for town classification purpos- 


es. To meet the requirements of the 
Rating System the Grading Schedule 
should take into consideration the in- 
dividual] characteristics of each town 
as to fire fighting facilities, and gen- 
eral structural and climatic conditions. 
This Grading Schedule provides for ten 
classes of towns running from first- 
class protection *to no protection cor- 
responding with the number of class 
columns which are provided in the 
Rating Schedules. It will no doubt be 
sufficiently comprehensive to satisfac- 
tcrily grade all towns for rating pur- 
poses regardless of their location. 
Essential Features of Hazard 

Superficial and imperfect analysis of 
essential features of hazard is respon 
sible in a large measure for the inade 
quacy of rates and the inequitable dis 
tribution of the cost of insurance. The 
necessity of an improvement in the 
anvlysis of risks presented a problem 
d:ficult of solution without adding to 
the complicated and voluminous detail 
of previous schedules, but this was 
finally solved by the invention of a 
method which involves the use of a 
factor new to schedule rating called 
the “Burning Degree.” By its use a 
high degree of analysis is obtained in 
condensed form based upon the princi- 
ple that ignition hazards, areas, and 
certain features of construction, to be 
properly estimated, must be charged 
fer in accordance with the ignitibility 
and combustibility of the risk. 

The “Burning Degree” method is so 
comprehensive in operation that only 
thiee general schedules are needed to 
cover the ground thoroughly and in a 
manner which without its use would 
require as many schedules as there are 
diflerent classes of occupancy. The 
three schedules are the “Non-Fireproof 
Br.ck Schedule,” the “Fireproof Sched- 


uie” and the “Frame and Miscellane- 
cus Schedule.” They are uniform in 
principle, provide basis rates and 


charges for features of construction, 
hazards of occupancy, exposure and 
the greater susceptibility of stocks to 
damage. Credits are provided for fa- 
fcrable features of construction, pri- 
vate fire protection facilities, etc. 

In order that the basis rates and 
charges may be in accordance with 
public fire protection, etc., they are 
graduated according to the classifica- 
tion of the town so that the minimum 
charge will ‘be made under the highest 
degree of protection with charges 
gradually increasing according to class 
of town until the maximum is reached 
for.the 10th class or no protection. 

A comparison of the merits of the 
Town Classification and the Key Rate 
methods clearly indicates the superi- 
ority of the former when combined 
with the graduation of basis rates and 
charges as provided in the ten columns 
of the rating schedules which corres- 
pond with the grading of the towns. 

Under the Key Rate Plan a Key or 
Basis Rate is to be charged uniformly 
vpon all risks to be rated in particular 
tcwn. To this Key Rate are added in 
the case of each individual risk spe- 
cific charges for defects in construc- 
tion, hazards, etc. The charges are 
constant everywhere and entirely and, 
it. is believed, incorrectly disregard the 
influence of public protection. It is not 
practical because it unnecessarily pen- 
alizes the small risk of mild hazard 
which can ordinarily be insured with 
profit at a low rate. The classification 
nithod gives a higher degree of analy- 
sis to the specific risk because the 
basis rate and each specific charge is 
fixed to correspond with the fire pro- 
tection and general qualifications of 
eoch particular grade of town. 

The schedule system also includes 
the Survey Blank, the Table of Occu- 
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pascies, the Special Hazard Table, the 
Exposure Table, the Flat Rate Table, 
explanatory articles and various rules 
including the ruie for computing the 
Value of Floor Separation in connec- 
tion with the area, occupancy and spe- 
cial hazards charges. 
The Occupancy Table 

The amounts in the ten columns to 
the left indicate the minimum charges 
for the ordinary hazard of occupancy 
according to class of town, to which 
the minimum specific hazard charges 
must be added as found in the Special 
Hazard Table. The sum represents the 
minimum ignition hazard and occupan- 
cy charge, which must then be adjust- 
ed by multiplying it by the proper 
“Burning Degree” for class of occu- 
panecy as shown in the Burning Degree 
column to obtain the ignition hazard 
charge. 

The “Burning Degree,” as given in 
table, is adjusted to and based on 
a building of non-fireproof brick con- 
struction and is increased or decreased 
for buildings of other types as explain- 
ed under article on the “Burning 
Degree.” 

The charges in the ten susceptibility 
columns indicate the amount which 
must be added to the building rate to 
provide a sufficient rate on stock of any 
particular class according to its degree 
of susceptibility to damage 


The Special Hazard Table 

This table of charges is a part of the 
plan adopted in this system for build- 
ing up the rate on a risk by charging 
svecifically for all ignition hazards, 
such. as boilers, furnaces, stoves, open 
flame lighting systems, dryers, power, 
and direct fire machines and devices of 
aii kinds as found and also, to provide 
for increasing the “Burning Degree” in 
accordance with the increase in hazard 
due to the presence of dangerous ma- 
terials such light petroleum prod- 
ucts, certain chemicals, ete., which 
may not ignite of themselves but which 
ire very susceptible to ignition. This 
treatment is given so that the occu- 
palcy charges made on each risk shall 
accord with the number and character 
of the ignition hazards as influenced by 
the ignitibility and combustibility of 
their immediate surroundings. 

Because of the thorough analysis ob- 
tained by this method it is to be pre- 
ferred to the use of flat occupancy 
charges for each class, as there must 


the 


as 


necessarily be variations in the num- 
ber of ignition hazards in different 
risks of the same class. 

Minimum charges for the various 


hazards are provided by the table but 
the most important effect is obtained 
thieugh the regulation of these charg- 
es by the “Burning Degree” as explain- 


ed in the article entitled “The Burn- 
ing Degree.” 

The net result of this plan is to 
make specific charges based on the 


hazard of the individual risk instead of 
ifat occupancy charges for given class- 
which represent the average Class 
hazard and do not fully recognize the 
purticular merits or demerits of the in- 
dividual risks in this regard. 

This table has been prepared to meet 
requirements of mercantile busi- 
ness but will later be amplified to in- 
clude the hazards of manufacturing 


risks. 


es 


the 


The Burning Degree 
The “Burning Degree” is used to in- 
dicete the ignitibility and combustibil- 
ity of the risk, taking into considera- 
the type of construction of the 
building together with the character of 
the occupancy. It is the factor which 
bas. been introduced into this system 
o: schedule rating, which performs the 
function of regulating certain general 
minimum schedule charges in accord- 
with the character of the build- 

and contents being rated. 
determining the “Burning De- 
the relative degrees of ignitibil- 
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ance 
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ity and combustibility of three differ- 
ent types of buildings have been con- 
sidered, viz., the tireproof building, 
which includes a small amount of com- 
burtible material, the ordinary brick 
building, which may ‘be considered of 
about equal parts of combustible and 
incombustible materials, and frame 
buiidings which may be regarded as 
entirely combustible. The non-fireproof 
brick building unoccupied has been 
adopted as the unit for measuring 
“Burning Degrees.” 

A “Burning Degree” is fixed for each 
class of occupancy shown in the Oc- 
cupanecy Table, as applied in connec- 
tion with buildings of this character. 

In order to maintain the proper re- 
lat:on between the buildings of vari- 
ous types in using the same list of 
“Burning Degrees” the burning degree 
is increased in connection with a frame 
buiiding to the extent of “one degree,” 
ard in connection with a fireproof 
building, a deduction of nine-tenths of 
“cone degree” is made. 

The influence of the “Burning De- 
gree” is exerted at several important 
points in the schedule: 

First, in connection with area. The 
scledule charge is increased or de- 
creased in accordance with the “Burn- 
ing Degree” of the building and the 
ecntents. The final charge for area 
would therefore be lower when the 
“Burning Degree” is low, than when 
the “Burning Degree” is high. 

Second, in connection with the mini- 
mum occupancy and ignition hazard 
cherges. These charges are all based 
upon minimum hazard conditions as to 
a:rangement, and are regulated by the 
“Burning Degree,” in accordance with 
the ignibility and combustibiility of the 
environment. 

Third, in connection with unprotect- 
ed structural iron work. The schedule 
charge is influenced by the “Burning 
Degree,” in accordance with the char- 
acter and combustibility of the build- 
ing and the contents exposing the iron 
work. 

The regulation of the minimum 
charges by the “Burning Degree” 
makes is possible to intelligently use 
oae set of minimums in connection 
with all classes of risks giving an 
analysis of hazard in a condensed form 
which makes the three general sched- 
ules perform the work of numerous 
ciass schedules in an adequate and uni- 
form manner. 

The differing influence of varying de- 
grees of combustibility upon structural 
iron work will be conceded and certain- 
ly the charges made should be in pro- 
portion. It will also be conceded that 
the importance of area is in proportion 
to the “Burning Degree” of the build- 
ing and the contents, and that the area 
charges should be made accordingly. 

Charges for ignition hazards also 
should vary in accordance with the 
“Burning Degree” with which they are 
connected. 

These charges are taken from the oc- 
cupancy and special] hazard tables and 
are regulated according to the “Burn- 
ing Degree” indicated for the particu- 
lar occupancy. The theory being that 
there are really only a limited number 
of kinds of direct ignition hazards, 
wlich are introduced in very much the 
same form into different classes of oc- 
cupancies and that these hazards vary 
in severity according to the character 
of their surroundings. The charge is 
therefore fixed by multiplying the mini- 
mum charge for the specific hazard by 
the “Burning Degree” for the particu- 
lar occupancy. For example, a coal 
stove located in an office would take a 
minimum charge of 2 cents, as per spe- 
cial hazards table, multiplied by the 
“Burning Degree” of the office occu- 
pancy of “1,” which would leave a 
charge of 2 cents under the schedule. 
1? the same stove were located in a 
furniture store, which occupancy takes 
a “Burning Degree” of “2,” the mini- 





mum charge would be multiplied by 
the “Burning Degree” of “2” giving us 
a final charge of 4 cents; while if lo- 
ceied in a carpenter shop with a “Burn- 
ins; Degree” of “5,” the charge would 
be 10 cents, and so on. The stove 
would be more likely to cause trouble 
in the carpenter shop than in the office, 
therefore the different charges would 
bear a reasonable relation to the 
hazard. 

The “Burning Degree” also produces 
innportant results in connection with 
the area charge. For example, take 
ac unbroken floor area of 10,000 square 
feet. The minimum charge for which 
is an unoccupied ordinary brick build- 
ing would be one cent per thousand 
square feet or 10 cents. If this area be 
occupied by a furniture stock with a 
“Rurning Degree” of “2,” the charge 
beccmes 20 cents; if a celluloid stock 
with “Burning Degree” of “8” the area 
charge increases automatically by the 
use of the “Burning Degree” to 80 
cents. This method demonstrates su- 
periority over any other known treat- 
ment of the subject of area so as to 
produce results that are adequate and 


commensurate with its great import- 
ance. 
Area, Occupancy Hazards and Floor 


Separation 

Area.—The only proper function of 
the area charge is to provide a means 
for measuring the hazard as it is af- 
fected by size in connection with the 
ccmbustibility of the building and its 
coutents. This is best accomplished by 
computing all of the floor areas in the 
building as the most practical method 
for the measurement of the quantity 
involved. This is then charged for at 
a rate per thousand square feet fixed 
in accordance with the “Burning De- 
gree” which indicates the combustibil- 
ity of the risk. 

Hazards.—Cumulative charges are 
made for all ignition hazards based 
upon the appropriate minimum charges 
in the occupancy and special hazards 
tebles. These are regulated by the 
“Burning Degree” because the igniti- 
biity and combustibility of the build- 
ing and contents surrounding the igni- 
tion hazards must be considered in 
orcer to estimate the probabilities and 
the consequences of an ignition. 

Fioor Separation.—The total charges 
for area and occupancy hazards under 
oldinary conditions obtained as above 
are final when the building has no floor 
separation which is of recognized value 
and may therefore be considered as all 
sukject to one fire. If a building in 
tiis condition should be improved by 
the protection of the floor openings so 
tiat the floors would offer some re- 
sistance to the spread of fire through- 
cut the building from floor to floor it 
appears that all of these charges hav: 
irg to do with the inherent hazard 
should be reduced in accordance with 
the total resistant value of the floors. 
This total value is determined by the 
number and character of the floors 
and their floor opening protection. 

This method adequately treats the 
subjects of inherent hazard and inter- 
ral exposure in combination and takes 
the place of various methods, more or 
less crude and unsatisfactory, which 
include specific charges for floor thick- 
ness and the various kinds of floor 
openings, such as elevator shafts, stair- 
ways, well holes, etc. These charges 
shculd never be specific and constant 
because the importance of these fea- 
tures varies in accordance with the 
combination of hazard peculiar to each 
particular risk. 

In making these charges specific and 
constant the old systems disregard the 
combination of quantity, combystibility 
end the actual value of floor separation 
uncer different circumstances. 


Exposure Table 


The direct exposure charges are 
based upon the rates of the exposures 





on all sides of the risk and are ¢om. 
puted by means of the Exposure Table, 
Th» charges are arranged upon a pep. 
centage basis. The percentages to be 
used are determined: first, py the 
height of the risk and the distance jp. 
tertervening between the risk and the 
exposure upon each side, and second 
according to the conditions pertaining 
to both risk and exposure relating to 
the character of walls, whether blanx 
or with openings, or even height or 
overlooking, or windows protected by 
fire shutters or wired glass in a man- 
ner approved or unapproved. 

Every essential detail influencing the 
d.rect exposure has been considered 
By the use of this table the exposure 
cLarge may be easily figured, and the 
short time consumed in its application 
irdicates great economy in operation, 

Co-Insurance 

I. will be generally conceded that 
rales to be equitable and fair to alj 
musi be fixed upon the basis of some 
known amount of insurance to value 
and therefore the use of co-insurance 
or average clauses has become quite 
gel_eral in connection with the rates 
named. The 80 per cent. co-insurance 
or average clause predominates to such 
an extent that the rates provided by 
this system are based upon its condi- 
trons. 

In case insurance is desired without 
co-insurance conditions or when these 
cc:.ditions are nullified by law it seems 
proper that some intelligent method 
shall be provided for naming no con. 
surance or flat rates. This should be 
done by increasing the 80 per cent. ¢o- 
insurance rate py the method which 
cai. best estimate the value to the in. 
surer of the conditions of co-insurance 
or average and compensate for their 
absence. 

In considering the method to be used, 
very careful study has been given to 
the approximate value of co-insurance 
ubder varying conditions of hazard 
from which are drawn the following 
conclusions: 

First—That the’ construction of 
buildings, the character of the occu 
pancy, the susceptibility of the con 
tents to damage, and the efficiency of 


fire protection are all material in in- 
fluencing the probability of partial 
loss. 


Second—That the value of co-insur- 
auce bears a definite relation to the 
probable extent of the loss in each 
czxse. 

Third—That as in the rates made 
upon individual risks all the essential 
conditions of construction, occupancy, 
susceptibility and protection are col- 
sidered the rate may ‘be taken as indi- 
esting the general character of the risk 
ard it is therefore the correct basis for 
cousideration of the value of co-insur 
ance in its relation to individual risks 
of different characterisiics. 

Fourth—That this would justify 4 
higher proportionate addition to the co 
insurance rate on low rated and highly 
prctected risks, and a lower propor 
ticnate addition to high rated and poor 
ly protected risks in order to provide 


th: flat rate. 
Fifth—That the relative difference in 
susceptibility of various classes of 


stecks should be recognized in consid- 
ering the value of co-insurance. 

The usual treatment accorded co-it- 
surance in connection with rate mak 
ing is either to provide the 80 per cent. 
coinsurance rate by a percentage Te 
duction from the flat rate or if the 
retes are made upon a co-insurance 
basis primarily they are advanced 4 
percentage to provide for the flat rate. 
The percentages used are fixed and 
disregard the character of individual 
risks or the grade of fire protection. 

It appears that inasmuch as the 
vaiue of co-insurance depends entirely 
upon losses being partial, additions 
made to the co-insurance rate to 0 
tuin the flat rate should be greater i 
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NEW LARTER AND LEMMON FIRE INSURANCE RATING SYSTEM 





DIRECT EXPOSURE TABLE. 












































































































































FOR PROTECTED PROPERTY. FOR UNPROTECTED PROPERTY. 
HEIGHT OF RISK. Inrsavenrna Dotance ww Feet. Inreavenmra Distance mm Feer. 
0-10 | 10-20 | 20-30 | 30-40 50-60|60-70;70-80|80-90|90-100} 0-10 |10-20| 20-30|30-40| 40-50|50-60|60-70'70-80'80-90|90-100 
Sites: svepivaen 99 59 1 1 16% | 14%} 1 1 8%| 6%) 4%| 2% 
Eo Sbimahdiae 10% 6% | 4 in| ige| tae | tn | 107 a | oo | 46] 29 
8 Stories... 2.22... 1% 1% 1 | 20% | 18%, | 16% | 14% | 12%| 10% | 8%| 6%| 4% 
4 Stories........... 12%, 8% 4 24 18%, | 16%, | 14% | 12% | 10%| 8 6% 
5 Stories... 2.2... 13% | 11% | 9% | 7% | 5 1 26% | 24% | 22% 18% | 16% | 14% 12% 8 
6 Stories........... 14% | 12% | 10% 4 | 26% | 24% Z| 16% | 14% | 12% | 10% 
7 Se 15% | 1 11% 5% | 3% | 1 26% | 24' 18% | 16% | 14% | 12% 
8 Stories........... 16% 14 12% 1 4 3 24% 20% 18% 16 14% 
9 Stories... .... 2... 17% | 15% | 13% | 11 7% | 5 1 34% | 32% 7, | 26 24%, | 22% |20%| 18 16 
10 Stories and over.. .|-18% | 1 14% | 12% | 1 lo | 8% | 4% | 2% | 0% lo | 34% | 32% | 30% | 28% 247% \ 227 \ 2070 \ 187% 
a Anges of the shove tables are based wpon the height of the rick end the distance from the ania 
exposure charges ite heme rates of exposing dings, the most severe exposure on aide. 
The oy table indicates the tage of the ne by the foregoing tables, which is to be retained for the various conditions 
combin&tions foun 
WALL OF RISK. 
INDEPENDENT WALL. PARTY WALL. 
Brick- Brick Brick, Pm 3 Brick, Standard Rama ne eal Hgts 
ALL Frame, | Veneer, | Brick, |Openings,| (Penines| Openings) Brick, | Brick, oat | te Sake! o ght, 
EXPOSURE. Iron, | Brick- i Sob | Peo | Blank. | Blank. |, — P — any | with Openings 
Iron- | Filled, | Unpro- |Standard| ,*ro | Pt | No | With |i ne ig ae} ie 
clad. a i... 4 No With Parapet.| Parapet. No Ope gs. | No Openings 
Parapet.) Parapet B Cc 
Frame, __ Brick-veneer, Same as for 
Brick-filled, Cement 150% | 120% | 120% | 2% 60% 48% 36% A% 15% 30% independent 
block, Iron, Ironclad.. walls. 
i COMMUNICATIONS THROUGH WALLS. 
Brick, Openings......... 125% | 100% | 100%| 80% 50% 40% 30% 20% Ie Unapproved double fire doors, or single standard 
at opening, chargefor each floor— 
Brick, Blank, Lower than of rate of exposing building. m3 
i AGahcweacs de need 62.5% 50% 50% | 40% 25% 20% 15% 10% pif double standard fire doors at openings— 
Brisk, Blank, equal tor Ht opentogs ze not protected’ equal toa" 
eer, 37.5% 30% | 30% 24% 15% 12% 9% 6% rate a one 
ii Ups te saan -Note—Communication charges to be made in- 
height only........... 60% | 40%| 40% | 32% | 20% | 16% | 12% | 8% Note Party’ yg ony 
— ings between buildings at roof timbers— 
If risk has mansard, shingle or other wooden roof or top, treat as frame building. Rate as one risk. 
If any side of risk has wood attachments predominating, treat such side as frame. Falling Wall Hazard—Add 1% of exposing 
Bulldings in Frame Rows Protected for as per tables and rilles above and add building rate for each higher story of exposing 
for exposure from other buildings in a as follows: For 2d building away from risk on each side, building above one, when not over 20 feet 
7% of ita rate; 3d building, 5%; 4th building, 3%; 5th and each additional, 2% until row is distant. 
broken by 50 feet space or fire wall. For unprotected property double these percentages. Locomotive spark exposure to shingle roof. .10 











towns in which the fire protection is of 
superior grade which presumes the 
prohability of a greater proportion of 
partial losses, than in towns with a low 
grade of fire protection and consequent- 
ly smaller proportion of partial losses, 
The favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions of the individual risk as indi- 
cated by the rate should also be taken 
into consideration. 

Under a fixed percentage system we 
obtain small allowances for co-insur- 
ance upon risks with correspondingly 
low rates and high allowances upon 
risks with correspondingly high rates. 
This method is evidently not correct, 
for common sense would indicate that 
we should have proportionately higher 
allowances in connection with low rat- 


ed risks and smaller proportionate al- 
lowances in connection with high rated 
risks. 

We are convinced that a constant or 
flat charge for no co-insurance correct- 
ly offsets the loss of co-insurance, for 
the reason that in the case of a low 
rated risk indicating favorable condi- 
tions, the charge should represent a 
greater proportion of the rate than in 
a case where the-rate indicates un- 
faxorable conditions when the charge 
should represent a smaller proportion 
of the rate. 

There should be a recognition of the 
difference in the value of. co-insurance 
when applied to stocks of different de- 
grees of susceptibility, and we believe 
the value to be in an inverse ratio to 


FLAT RATE TABLE 
Graduated Charges for Flat Rates 
PROPERTY 


Building 
Class “A” Stock as per Occ. Table 
Class “B” Stock as per Occ. Table 
Class “‘C” Stock as per Occ. Table 
Class “D” Stock as per Occ. Table 
Class “E” Stock as per ucc. Taple 
Class ““F” Stock as per Occ. Table 

Reductions from the 80 per cent. 
surince by 





‘Co-Insurance rate 
special rule accordine to form but not to exceed 10 per cent 





The National Fidelity & Casualty of 
Omaha has prepared plans for contin- 
uing in business. The application of 
E. T. Swobe, former president of the 
Company, to be allowed to intervene 
a3 minority stockholder in the receiv- 
ership suit against the Company was 
denied on the ground that the steps 
taken by the State are sufficient for 
proper protection of the policyholders 
and this leaves the Company free to 
go on with its plans. 





The Fidelity & Casualty Co. has 
cpened a branch office at York, Pa., 
with Alvin Van Hocke as manager. 


CLASS OF TOWN 

I 2 3 4 5 7 9 10 
4 43 390 35 «3 7 628 17 13 

46 = 43 39 35 31 27 22 17 13 

37 34 31 2 25 21 18 14 10 

32 300CP a? 16 12 9 

28 26 23 21 19 16 13 11 8 

23 21 19 17 15 13 10 8 6 

19 7 16 14 13 11 9 7 s 
may be given for too per cent. Co-In 


The Aetna Life by defeating both the 
Hartford Accident and (Aetna Fire 
teams won the championship of the In- 
surance League of Hartford for the sec- 
ond consecutive year and with practic- 
ally the same lineup. 





The Aetna Accident and Liability has 
appointed Oakley H. Beyer, manager of 
its Southern California office at Los 
Angeles with supervision over all lines. 





S. F. Norwood, of the London & Lan- 
cashire, has been made president of 
The Pacific Casualty & Surety Asso- 
ciation. 


the degree of susceptibility of the 
stock, and for this reason the highest 
charge should be made for the flat rate 
when the stock is least susceptible and 
ajrtroaches the desirability of the 
buiiding, and the lowest charge should 
be made when the stock is of greatest 
susceptibility. 

In accordance with the 
clusions a tabulation has been pre- 
pared showing the charges to be used 
for obtaining flat or no co-insurance 
“retes. 

This table is graded for ten classes 
of towns and gives the appropriate flat 
rate charges for the building and for 
stocks of six general classes according 
to their susceptibility. 


above con- 


ENGINE LIMIT ORDER 

Recommendation that an order be 
made that but one Newark engine com- 
pany and one truck company be sent 
to answer an alarm from any station 
during severe electrical storms in the 
future, was made by Fire Chief Paul J. 
Moore to the Newark Fire Board at 
its meeting this week. 

The matter was taken under consid- 
eration later by the commissioners in 
executive session, after which it was 
announced that further inquiry would 
be made. Commissioner George B. Ast- 
ley is doubtful as to the wisdom of the 
plan. 


NO CHANGE IN WAR RISKS 

War risk insurance schedules on ship- 
ments from this port this week showed 
not change from those prevailing a 
week ago. The underwriters apparent- 
ly are not greatly alarmed by the signs 
of increased activity by German sub- 
marines against British, French and 
other vessels operating in the war zone 
around Great Britain. This is account- 
ed for partly by the fact that to date 
very few of the losses on British ton- 
nage have fallen on the underwriters 
over here. 





ADMITTED TO 


CONNECTICUT 





Plans of Safeguard Insurance Com- 
pany Which Was Chartered in New 
York Recently 


The Safeguard Insurance Company 
has been admitted to Connecticut. This 
company is capitalized at $200,000. In 
discussing the company the Hartford 
Courant said: 

“Secretary Gray of the company said 
last evening that the Safeguard Insur- 
ance Company is an old company which 


formerly operated in New York, but 
has not done business for at least 
twenty years. Mr. Mcllwaine, he said 


planned to renovate it and carry on the 
business in connection with that of the 
London & Lancashire. While the Safe- 
guard Insurance Company is organized 
in New York, its administrative offices 
will be in Hartford, and this city will 
be the real headquarters. It was char- 
tered in New York because of the 


easier conditions imposed in the tax 
laws of that State. It will be some 
time,” Mr. Gray said, “before the affairs 


of the company are adjusted so that it 
can start operations here The busi- 
ness will be carried on in the offices of 
the London & Lancashire Insurance 
Company and the Orient Insurance 
Company at Nos. 20 to Trinity 
Street.” 


THE CHEAP CAR 


“Should It Be Cheaply Insured?” Asks 
a British Paper and Answers 





Question 
The Policyholder, of Manchester, 
asks itself the question: “The Cheap 


Car, Shall It Be Cheaply Insured”” It 
answers the question as follows: 

“Emphatically yes;” declares’ the 
owner, as he rakes the insurance mar- 
ket in search of the lowest rated policy 
it is possible to unearth 

“No,” decides the wise and experi- 
enced insurance official, as he scans the 
pages of his claims’ register and analy- 
zes the facts of his statistical records. 
It is easily understood how the owner, 
whose car complete has cost him many 
pounds less than even the body of his 
neighbor’s car, most naturally con- 
cludes that the insurance policy should 
be proportionately inexpensive. And 
thinking thus, in terms of car value, the 
difficulty is considerable, of conveying 
to his mind convincingly the arguments 
for a reasonable premium 

Because the “Ford” car has earned a 
world-wide reputation for low price 


many insurance companies have ‘nade 
a special object lesson of this «ar in 
regard to premium rating, and have 


dressed their windows with the leading 
line of the specially rated “Ford” cut- 
price insurance policy. 

The owner has thus been encouraged 
to deepen his conviction that the cheap 
car should mean a very low rate. The 
arguments against this are many and 
forceful. Take as an instance the 
third-party liability, and try to ascer- 
tain why, because the car is cheap, this 


particular liability should shrink to an 
infinitesimal consideration And the 
third-party risk, after all, is the big 


thing in insurance indemnity Further, 
as regards damage, if the parts are half 
the price of the English car, is :t not 
likely, in case of smash, that more dam- 
age will be done than if an English car 
of three times the price had stood the 
shock? Take the class of people into 
whose hands to a large extent the cheap 
ear is consigned, and reflect if the 
farmer or the tradesman will be as sci- 
entifically expert and careful as the 
trained and experienced driver of a 
“Rolls Royce?” The only good reason 
why the cheap car should be low rated 
is the lesser value, but as this only en- 
ters a claim as a factor in case of total 
loss, the argument is too flimsy to form 
a solid foundation for the assertion. 


A barrel bake was the principal fea- 


ture of the Connecticut Underwriters 
Association's outing at Wamphassett 
Point, Conn. 
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CONTINENTAL AND FIDELITY-PHENIX FIGURES 


Six Months’ Results Show Increases in Gross Assets, Unearned Re- 


serve and Net Surplus 


The six months’ statement of the Continental Insurance Company was 


made public to-day. 


It follows, with a cc mparison of 1914 figures: 


ASSETS. 


July 1, 1914. Jan. 1, 1915. 
ee See ere ae $22,489,412.00 


July 1, 1915. 
*$21,699,180.00 $23,016,712.00 


i OO co 8 bles} haha can eneu eae’ 1,175,000.00 1,175,000.00 1,170,000.00 
Loans on bonds and mortgage...... 2,700.00 2,700.00 2,700.00 
Prems. in course of collection..... 1,495,389.22 1,315,529.76  1,444,954.03 
Irterest, dividends and rents ac- 

I 2 oo Cine Siig Weavea’s wih Beeraie 4 CCEA Urals 179,243.18 194,940.27 212.320.13 
Cush on dep. and in office.......... 2,793,529.50 3,217,267.41  2,533,706.69 





Total assets 


ins dia Wabare a ok ton aime aed $28,115,273.90 


$27,604,617.44 $28,380,392.85 


*Includes excess deposit of $16,425.21 in Canada and New Mexico. 
LIABILITIES. 


Unearned premiums 


$9,441,161.78 


$9,540,634.00 $9,691,037.11 


Losses in process of adjustment... 851,647.67 724,395.07 496,442.60 
ee a eer 294,255.18 297,693.14 283,596.11 
Rev. for contingencies............. 0 100,000.00 100,000.00 
ie errr eee 506,000.00 500,000.00 500,000.00. 
i MOE Si vatk kebab nenweak yes 2,000,000.00 2,000,000.00  2,000,000.00 





Total liabilities 
Net surplus 


diam a pias ease we $13,027 064.63 
ciowe dene Rawee $15,088,209.27 


$13,162,722.21 $13,071,075.82 
14,441,895.23 15,309,317.03 





$28,115,273.90 


The gross assets have increased 


The unearned reserve has increased... . 


The net surplus has increased......... °, 


$27,604,617.44 $28,380,392.85 
775,775.41 
150,403.11 
867,421.80 


The six months’ statement of the Fidelity-Phenix follows, along with a 


comparison of 1914 figures: 


ASSETS. 

July 1, 1914. Jan. 1, 1915. July 1, 1915. 
rs i CE... oss ct apetoe ved $11,921,963.00 *$11,881,326.00 $12,666,843.00 
Ps MND 5 ii aldda(ebn aco ww ees ces 572,500.00 572,500.00 566,500.00 
Leans on bond and mortgage....... 23,500.00 23,500.00 15,500.00 
Prems. in course of collection..... 1,468,890.61 1,301,328.60  1,472,134.11 
Interest, dividends and rents ac- $5,022.98 96,290.93 105,429.21 

OE rob pads brag ds eeUb Seeeraves 
Cask on’ deposit and in office....... 1,40:,684.71 1,520,469.04  1,316,102.16 





Total assets 


Lidia iat manmaen $15,457,561.30 


$15,395,414.57 $16,142,508.48 


*Includes excess deposit of $116,421.01 in Canada. 
LIABILITIES. 











Unearned premiums .............. $7,386,176.55 $7,553,115.49 $7,710,567.77 
Losses in process of adjustment... 668,625.62 628,354.06 501,058.27 
es Re Pee re ern 299,851.08 193,131.17 204,039.00 
Re: erve for dividends............. 125,000.00 125,000.00 125,000.00 
Res. for contested liabilities (not 
DEN, id ca vedetan Keenan suetakes 20,000.00 250,000.00 250,000.00 
OO” ee Pre re eT ret 2,500,000.00 2,500,000.00 2,500,000.00 
or | $11,229,653.25 $11,249,600.72 $11,290,665.04 
OE SND arias ca dccwonsae es 4,257,908.05 4,145,813.85  4,851,843.44 
$15,487 ,561.30 $15,395,414.57 $16,142,508.48 
The gross assets have increased. .........ccccccccccccccccccccces 747,093.91 
The unearned reserve has increased.........cccccccccvcscccccees 157,452.28 
TO St Wap ROK TOT OMIOE. 6 occ ov dsc her sicesccstecacdeccise sie 706,029.59 


THREE UNIQUE ACCIDENTS 





Described By Travelers Insurance Com- 





pany—Never Can Tell When 
Injury Will Come 
The Travelers, of Hartford, cites 


three claims to prove again that be- 
cause a man is not engaged in a haz- 
ardous occupation he is not liable to 
meet with an accident. The three 
cases follow: 

The insured, a cotton broker at New 
Orleans, was crossing a street near a 
stalled automobile. The rear wheels 
equipped with chains, were spinning in 
the mud. The insured slipped and fell 
in such a manner as to strike his head 
against one of the rear wheels. One 
side of his scalp was badly torn. He 
also sustained a fractured arm. 

Insured, who was a cashier in a bank 
at Salem, Ind., went to the bank in 
order to ascertain if the time lock on 
the vault had been properly set. He 
had on a loose fitting overcoat, and as 
he raised his arm to turn the large 
wheel in the door of the safe he caught 
his coat on the trigger of a revolver 
which was lying on the ledge below the 
safe door. The gun was pulled off the 


ledge, and falling on the floor was dis- 


charged. The bullet struck the safe 
door a glancing blow, and then struck 
the insured. 

The insured, a traveling salesman in 
New York, was walking along behind 
two men who were carrying some long 
pieces of iron. They stopped suddenly 
and the insured not noticing their ac- 
tion, ran into the end of one of the 
pieces of iron, injuring the left eye. 





LOCATION OF FERRIES 

The Home Insurance Company put a 
new departure in insurance advertising 
copy on its counters this week in the 
form of a little booklet containing the 
name, location and destination of the 
ferries leaving Manhattan. Every man 
who owns an automobile will be able 
to use this folder. 





R. R. Brockett, formerly with the 
Pacific Fire and the Stuyvesant, has 
been appointed special agent of the 
Westchester in Western New York and 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. 





C. L. Hoover, formerly with Platt, 
Yungman & Co., Philadelphia, is man- 
ager of the German-American’s auto- 
mobile department. 


CANCELLATION OF RISKS 


VIEWS OF AUDITOR J. S. DARST 





West Virginia Commissioner Believes 
Companies Should Give Facts 
of Cancellation 





J. S. Darst, alditor of the State In- 
surance Department of West Virginia, 
in the latest number of his bulletin 
makes some interesting suggestions 
which he believes the fire companies 
should follow in the cancellation of a 
risk. Mr. Darst’s article in part fol- 
lows: 

“The fire insuring public of West Vir- 
ginia, and in fact ofall States,are em- 


ploying a small army of special agents 
to inspect fire risks and perform other 
duties for their respective companies. 
I say we insurers are employing these 
special agents, because their salaries 
and expenses are paid from the pre- 
miums collected from us. We are en- 
titled to know whether or not we are 
obtaining the service for which we are 
paying. 

“The special agents are men qualified 
for their duties by long training and 
experience. They are men of ability, 
and for the most part zealous and con- 
scientious in the performance of their 
duties. They are interested in the ex- 
perience of their particular companies; 
we are not interested in the record of 
any one company, but in the combined 
experience of all, since this is the fac- 
tor that determines our rates. 

“From this point of view special 
— inspections are practically fu- 
tile. 


“They are futile not because of the 
failure of the individual to perform his 
duty, but because of the system, or lack 
of system, which fails to give us the 
benefit of his inspection. 


“The special agent may find that a 
risk placed in his company is not de- 
sirable because of over-insurance; be- 
cause of the character or fire record of 
the insurer; because the land is more 
valuable without the building than with 
it, or for any one of a score of reasons. 
The special agent accordingly orders 
the cancellation of the risk in his com- 
pany. The local agent cancels, but may 
immediately re-write it in another com- 
pany in the agency, and that company 
will then carry the risk until its special 
agent arrives on his periodical visit, 
inspects and orders cancellation. This 
process, of course, may be repeated in- 
definitely until the risk burns. The 
local agent feels sure, and with good 
reason, that if he does not re-write the 
risk, his competitor will, and the spe- 
cial agent knowing that the risk will 
be written in his rivai’s company, and 
desiring to make a good record for 
premiums, will often be tempted to 
“take a chance” rather than lose the 
business under such conditions. We 
thus, too often, lose the benefit that 
would have resulted from a correction 
of the condition which prompted can- 
cellation, and we have just that many 
more fire losses to pay. 

His Remedy 

“The remedy may be applied by the 
companies—it can be applied by the 
State through legislation: 


“(a) The forms of every company 
should require a statement bringing out 
the facts as to cancellation, if there has 
been such. They would then be put 
on notice as to the risk and could in- 
vestigate for themselves the points 
raised by the cancelling company. This 
practice is followed by life companies; 
they always, of course, reserving the 
right to use their own judgment as to 
the merits of the case. 


“(b) If local agents were compen- 
sated on a contingent commission basis 
they would have a very pronounced in- 
centive to heed the special agent and 
would hesitate to re-write a risk found 
unsatisfactory, before the conditions 
were corrected. 





“In our opinion this plan would auto- 
matically cure not only the evil which 
we have just discussed, but practically 
all other evils of the present system. 
The local agent would see to it that 
such limitations as to ‘other insurance’ 
were placed in his policies as would 
keep the insurance within the value; 
and the inspection of risks and im- 
provement of fire hazards by both spe- 
cial and local agents would be greatly 
encouraged.” 





YOUR DRIVING FORCE 
A Talk on Momentum—Getting Into 
Full Swing of Day’s Work Early 


—Results Certain 








Many a man comes into his own and 
tegins to realize returns from his full 
power and ability for the first time 
when he gets into the full swing of 
his business. The factors making for 
success were present within him all 
along. But it required a good start— 
the development of momentum—to 
touch them off, as it were, and to bring 
them into full play. This leads a writer 
in the Equitable, of Washington, to 
say: 

“It may be that getting into the full 
swing of one’s business creates a de- 
sire to prosecute the work with more 
vigor; may be it gives the individual 
added confidence, enthusiasm and cour- 
age; may be the first efforts to develop 
momentum are the means of uncover- 
ing and bringing into play hitherto un- 
known talent and ability. At any rate, 
explainable or inexplainable, we know 
that once a man gets started success- 
fully in the conduct of his business af. 
fairs, there is manifest a strong, power- 
ful tendency, a real driving force that 
is a tremendous help to him in main- 
taining his course along the road to 
success. 

“Too few insurance men know the 
real potency of this force and try to 
employ its principle to their advantage. 

“It is conceded by every canvasser 
that to get one application early in the 
day’s work is to make it easier to write 
a second one. And the second case 
closed paves the way for another. The 
faster business is procured, the greater 
is the stimulation and consequently tho 
easier it becomes to produce. Once 
started in a certain direction, the ten- 
dency is to continue. 

“Applied on a larger scale, the prin- 
ciple of momentum is just as unvary- 
ing and certain in its operation. A 
successful, resultful week of effort 
stimulates one to repeat the following 
week. The close of a month or quar- 
ter that has been made to contribute 
generously toward good, sound prog- 
ress is, other things being the same, 
a very material step toward a succeed- 
ing profitable month or quarter.” 





WILLARD POLICIES 

Jess Willard, champion heavy weight 
boxer of the world has decided that 
the two good arms of any world’s 
champion, including himself, are worth 
at least $100,000. He has taken out a 
policy for that sum in Rochester. He 
also applied for an accident traveling 
policy for a smaller sum, payable to 
Mrs. Willard. 

Big Jess is touring the country with 
a Wild West show. He’s riding every 
night on railroad trains. Apparently 
Jess fears that he will be mixed 1p in 
a wreck and is taking every precaution. 





INVESTIGATE CLAIM 

Detectives have been assigned to in- 
vestigate the claim for $12,500 burg- 
lary insurance against the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company of New York, 
by the Midway Gardens Company of 
Chicago, to cover a loss of money 
stolen by safe blowers. (According to 
W. N. Cronk, chief examiner of the in- 
surance company the claim will not be 
settled until after the detectives have 
completed a thorough investigation. 
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WAR ZONE ACCIDENT COVER 


RATE ONE PER CENT 





LLOYDS’ 





Copies of Riders Placed on Policies of 
American Stock Companies 
of Interest 





Despite rumors to the contrary it is 
possible to place accident insurance on 
men going into the war zone. A $50,000 
policy was placed this week in a Lon- 
don Lloyds on a man, who sails from 
New York tomorrow, who will be gone 
two weeks, and who will visit London 
and Paris. The rate is 1 per cent. 

The stock companies are all using 
war riders, however. The United 
States Casualty is said to be the last 
to attach the rider. One of the com- 
panies breathed a sigh of relief this 
week when a son of John Wanamaker, 
earrying heavy accident insurance re- 
turned from Europe recently. 

Some of the war riders follow: 

Maryland Casualty 

It is hereby agreed by the insured 
under the policy described below, for 
himself, the beneficiary and their re- 
spective executors, administrators or 
assigns, that during the continuance of 
war in Europe, Asia and Africa, or any 
of them, and for three months after 
the declaration of peace by the govern- 
ments at war, this policy shall not 
cover accident or injury, whether fatal 
or non-fatal, sustained anywhere on 
land or sea within the War Zone here- 
in described, to wit: the 210 degrees 
of longitude lying between East of 
Meridian 20 West of Greenwich, and 
West of Meridian 170 West of Green- 
wich, which shall result wholly or part- 
ly, directly or indirectly, from war or 
riot, or from any weapon, instrument, 
implement, tool, projectile, explosive or 
contrivance of any kind used in war- 
fare, or which shall result from or be 
caused by damage to, wreckage or loss 
of any vessel by whatever cause. 

Nothing herein contained shall vary, 
alter or extend any provision or con- 
dition in the policy other than as here- 
in stated nor shall the limitations here- 
in contained apply to or affect coverage 
of the policy as to accidents or injuries 
sustained outside of the aforesaid War 
Zone. 

Globe Indemnity 

There shall be no liability under any 
section of this policy, or renewal or 
endorsement, rider or supplement con- 
tinuing, extending or applying to the 
same, anything therein to the contrary 
notwithstanding, for or on account of 
loss caused by war or any act incident 
thereto either on land or water. 


Fidelity & Casualty 

This policy does not cover bodily in- 
juries, death, or illness caused by war, 
acts of countries at war, or by condi- 
tions arising from a state of war. 

Aetna 

During the continuance of war in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, or any of them, 
and for three months after the declara- 
tion of peace by the governments at 
war, this policy shall not cover acci- 
dent or injury, whether fatal or non- 
fatal, sustained anywhere on land or 
sea within the War Zone herein de- 
scribed, to wit: the two hundred and 
ten degrees of longitude lying between 
East of Meridian 20 West of Green- 
wich, and West of Meridian 170 West 
of Greenwich, which shall result wholly 
or partly, directly or indirectly, from 
war or riot, or from any weapon, in- 
strument, implement, tool, projectile, 
explosive, gas or contrivance of any 
kind, used in warfare, or which shall 
result or be caused by damage to, 
wreckage or loss of any vessel by what- 
ever cause. 

Nothing herein contained shall vary, 
alter or extend any provision or con- 
dition in the policy other than as here- 
in stated nor shall the limitations here- 
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in contained apply to or affect coverage 
of the policy as to accidents or injuries 
sustained outside of the aforesaid War 
Zone. 

Travelers 

During the continuance of war in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, or any of them, 
and for three months after the declara- 
tion of peace by the governments at 
war, this policy and any beneficiary in- 
surance incorporated therein, or bene- 
ficiary supplement issued in connection 
therewith, shall not cover accident or 
injury, whether fatal or non-fatal, sus- 
tained by the insured and-or, insured 
beneficiary anywhere on land or sea 
within the War Zone herein described, 
to wit: East of Meridian 20 West of 
Greenwich, and West of Meridian 170 
West of Greenwich, which shall result 
wholly or partly, directly or indirectly, 
from war or riot, or from any weapon, 
implement, projectile, explosive or con- 
trivance of any kind used in warfare, 
or which shall result from or be caused 
by damage to, wreckage or loss of any 
vessel by whatever cause. 

Nothing herein contained shall vary, 
alter or extend any provision or condi- 
tion in the policy other than as herein 
stated nor shall the limitations herein 
contained apply to or affect coverage 
of the policy as to accidents and in- 
juries sustained outside of the afore- 
said War Zone. 

Hartford 

It is agreed by the insured, for him- 
self, the beneficiary and their respec- 
tive executors, administrators or as- 
signs, that during the continuance of 
war in Europe, Asia and (Africa, or any 
of them, and for three months after 
the declaration of peace by the gov- 
ernments at war, this policy shall not 
cover accident or injury, whether fatal 
or non-fatal, sustained anywhere on 
land or sea within the War Zone here- 
in described, to wit: the 210 degrees 
of longitude lying East of Meridian 20 
West of Greenwich and West of Merid- 
ian 170 West of Greenwich, which shall 
result from or be caused by damage to, 
wreckage or loss of any vessel by what- 
ever cause, or which shall result wholly 
or partly, directly or indirectly, from 
war or riot, or from any weapon, im- 
plement, projectile, explosive, gas, poi- 
sonous vapor or contrivance of any 
kind used in warfare. 

Pacific Mutual 
The War Hazard and Foreign Residence 
and Travel 
Instructions to All Company 
Representatives 
Commercial—Monthly Premium— 
Railroad Instalment 

As it is impossible to cover by ac- 
cident policies the additional hazards 
created by the present conditions of 
war, the company finds it necessary to 
take proper steps towards guarding 
against the results of such hazards. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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PERMANENCY of INCOME 


is something desired by insurance brokers as well as by men 
in all other walks of life. Specialize in the lines that produce 
such permanency, such as Personal Accident, Burglary, etc. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company 
OF MARYLAND 
EDWIN WARFIELD, President 
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ACCIDENT MANUAL CHANGES 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE SOON 








New Classifications and Rates Based 
on Present Day Conditions—Views 
of Underwriters 





One of the leading accident men in 
the country said to The Eastern Under- 
writer this week: 

“There is no question but that the 
standard manual in use and which we 
adopted contains many inconsistencies. 
The longer we are in the business the 
more we know about the real hazard 
of certain occupations. Moreover, 
there are certain classifications which 
are applicable in one part of the coun- 
try, but which do an injustice as ap- 
plied to risks in the same occupation 
in another part of the country. This, 
naturally, is a difficult matter to adjust. 


“It is my understanding that the 
Committee of the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, which has charge of this ques- 
tion, is considering a new edition.” 


Views of E. W. De Leon 


E. W. De Leon, president of the Cas- 
ualty Company of America, asked for 
his views, said: 

“Classifications, we find that the 
changes in the accident business, like 
those in other kindred lines of insur- 
ance, require amendments and addi- 
tions to manual classifications from 
time to time, and we believe that the 
experience gained by the companies 
during the last few years in certain 
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classifications clearly indicates that a 
revision of these classifications is de- 
sirable. 

“The committee on statistics of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters will soon begin its 
work and will bring to light many of 
the imperfections of the present manual 
classifications. We believe that the 
work of this committee will prove of 
the greatest value to the companies in 
establishing new classifications and 
rates based on present-day conditions.” 

Views of W. C. Potter 

W. C. Potter, secretary of the Pre- 
ferred Accident, said: 

“The ‘classification of accident risks’ 
used by most of the companies was 
prepared by a committee from the !n- 
ternational Association of Accident and 
Surety Underwriters some years ago. 

“We have no complaint to make as 
to the classifying of risks by the said 
committee, but we do find a number of 
occupations were omitted.” 


PLATE GLASS FOR SOHMER 





Prudential Casualty Places Department 
in Fire Agency—!. W. Sturgeon 
Consummated Deal 





The Prudential Casualty of Indian- 
apolis has appointed William Sohmer 
metropolitan agent of the plate glass 
department of the company, to become 
effective within the next ten days. The 
Ream, Ives & Wrightson metropolitan 
agency for all other lines of the com- 
pany will continue as heretofore. 

Frederick E. Morse, who managed the 
plate glass department for Ream, Ives 
& Wrightson, will also manage the d2- 
partment under William Sohmer. 

I. W. Sturgeon, manager of the plate 
glass department of the Prudential at 
the home office, was in New York last 
week and completed the arrangements 





F. C. SMITH CO. APPOINTED 

The Frederick C. Smith Co., of 1 
Lilerty street, New York and Ridge- 
wcod, N. J., has been appointed agent 
of the Preferred Accident for New Jer- 
sey. The agency has also secured the 
representation of the National Fire of 
Hartford in Ridgewood. 





APPOINTED BRANCH MANAGERS 

U. Wolfson has been appointed 
branch manager of the Southwestern 
Surety, with offices in the Bible House, 
succeeding the firm of Wolfson & Lip- 
stein, dissolved. J. Freedman, form- 
eily of Krauss & Freedman, will have 
caarge of the branch. 
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NOT A COMPLETE COVERAGE 
MUTUAL COMPENSATION TALK 


An Argument By Herbert L. Kidder, of 
United States Casualty Co., 
Given Agents 





Herbert L. Kidder, of the United 
States Casualty, in a circular to agents 
discusses mutual compensation insur- 
ance. He brings out the point that it 
is really not insurance, but is merely 
a pool of funds without guarantee that 
the poolers will fulfill their obligations. 
Other points he makes follow in part: 

A single catastrophe or an unfortun- 
ate year of heavy losses could have but 
one of two results. If the contingent 
or assessment liability of each member 
has been fixed by the mutual’s by-laws, 
the mutual will be unable to pay its 
losses in full. On the other hand, if 
the by-laws permit assessment in ex- 
cess of the amount of advance pre- 
mium, then the increased cost of the 
insurance resulting from such assess- 
ment liability will prove financially em- 
barrassing to many members. And 
under many workmen’s compensation 
laws the claim of an injured workman 
is a first lien on the individual assets 
of an employer; hence solvent mem- 
bers of a mutual must pay both their 
own losses and the losses of their in- 
solvent associates. 

No Certainty of Cost or Protection 

Such “insurance,’—mutual insurance, 

affords no certainty whatever of cost 
or protection. After the premiums have 
been exhausted, recourse is had to the 
assessment liability. After that, what? 
The individual assets of the members 
—the solvent members. Does any wise 
employer wish to expose his business, 
his personal assets and his financial 
reputation to the chance of being 
forced to assume the obligation for 
payments to workmen who have been 
injured in the plant of another who is 


financially unable to meet his obliga- 
tion? No, most emphatically, no. The 
solvent employer exercises no super- 


vision over the machinery, tools, equip- 
ment or employes of that other who 
shifts his burden to his creditors. And 
fellow members in a mutual are credi- 
tors of the insolvent in the matter of 
insurance. 

Insurance at an unknown cost or in- 
surance which affords uncertain pro- 
tection is insurance in name only. Ow- 
ing to the peculiar nature of the risk 
created by a workmen’s compensation 
law, insurance thereunder on the mu- 
tual plan is fundamentally unsound be 
cause both cost and protection are un- 


certain. Workmen’s compensation laws 
provide no limit for the aggregate 


amount payable in event of a disaster 
causing death or injury of a number of 
workmen. Most such laws provide an 
individual, but not a collective’ limit of 
payment. Such catastrophes occur, as 
perusal of daily newspaper records will 
show. What mutual, operating on the 
volume of premiums obtainable in but 
one State, could have met ‘the losses 
resulting from the two recent coal 
mine disasters in West Virginia, or the 
Triangle Waist fire, or the Emerson 
shoe factory boiler explosion in Massa- 
chusetts, or the Binghamton, N. Y. fire? 
If it could meet such losses, could it 
continue in business, meeting in full 
its other obligations? The reply is 
obvious. 

Less than one per cent. of the em- 
ployers of the United States carry com- 
pensation “insurance” in mutuals; none 
of the compensation mutuals has yet 
met with a catastrophe loss; in fact no 
compensation mutual has attained suf- 
ficient size to enable it to determine 
whether its premium rates are ade- 
quate for more than current losses; 
the deferred liabilities, attaching for a 
period of six or more years after the 
accident, afford no basis for an inexpe- 
rienced mutual to base calculation of 
rate adequacy or to establish a true 
loss ratio. Workmen’s compensation 
laws are still in the experimental stage. 
Mutual compensation insurance is an 
experiment. How many conservative 
employers care to experiment in the 





casualty insurance business? It is a 
speculation to which they should not 
commit themselves. 
Imperfect Coverage 

There are many technical points in 
the policy coverage, too, which furnish 
food for thought when mutual compen- 
sation insurance is compared with real 
insurance with’ a stock liability com- 
oany. How can a mutual operating 
under the compensation statute only, 
cover that liability to others than em- 
ployes—loss of service—always an in- 
tegral part of stock company employ- 
ers’ liability insurance, but eliminated 
from workmen’s compensation laws? 
A mutual, operating under a compensa- 
tion law only, cannot cover liability 
under other statutes. Suppose a wife, 
a widow, a father, a mother, brings ac- 
tion at law for damages for loss of 
services of a husband, a wife, a son or 
a daughter? A workmen’s compensa- 
tion law deprives only the employe of 
the right of action at common law. A 
workmen’s compensation law usually 
provides compensation for injury. How 
can a mutual affording statutory cover- 
age under the compensation law alone, 
insure against instantaneous death by 
accident where there is no injury? 

Powers of officers of corporations are 
defined and limited by the charters of 
the corporations. Workmen’s compen- 
sation laws do not amend the corpora- 
tion laws. What right, then, has an 
officer of a corporation to expose his 
corporation and its stockholders to a 
greater liability than that fixed by the 
corporation laws by placing the com- 
pensation insurance of the corporation 
in a mutual? In the event of the de- 
mise of such officer would there not be 
a personal liabilty for his act develop- 
ing upon his estate? Partners are in- 
dividually liable for co-partnership acts. 
Can a member of a co-partnership af- 
ford to become personally liable for 
mutual insurance assessments in case 
of sudden demise of his partners or 
dissolution of his firm? Contingent or 
assessment liability is not an asset. 
Would a mutual compensation policy 
aid or hinder a borrower? This lat- 
ter question might become of serious 
import in times of strained credit. 





TO ADDRESS CASUALTY MEN 





R. J. Hamilton Will Discuss Workmen’s 
Compensation From Standpoint of 
Purchaser, at Detroit Convention 





President Gilbert of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Agents, has announced that one of the 
principal speakers at the annual con- 
vention to be held at Detroit, August 
24 to 27, will be R. J. Hamilton, of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hamilton is secretary of the 
American Radiator Co., and will dis- 
cuss casualty insurance from the view 
point of the purchaser. Being secre- 
tary of a company which is one of the 
largest employers of labor in this coun- 
try Mr. Hamilton is well qualified to 
deal with the compensation problem 
from the standpoint of one who buys 
that form of indemnity. The Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. has many plants in 
Europe and a comparison will be made 
of the workmen’s compensation laws 
of the old world as contrasted with 
those enacted in the various States 
of the Union. 





SUES POWDER COMPANY 





Seattle Plate Glass Co.s Ask $30,000 
Damages Following Fifteen Ton 
Explosion 





Victor M. Pleace, of Seattle, will 
bring suit in behalf of several plate 
glass insurance companies to collect 
$30,000 from the Atlas Powder Co., of 
Wilmington, Del., for damages sus- 
tained by the explosion of 15 tons of 
dynamite while contained in a scow 
In Elliott Bay on the morning of 
May 30. 

The explosive was intended for Rus- 
sia. Mr. Pleace’s contention is that 
the company selling the powder and 
not the city should be held responsible 
for the damages. 
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NEW YORK STATE COM.- 
PENSATION RULINGS 








The rulings ‘by the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
this week in brief follow: 

Benedict Schegaus, employe; R. Hoe 
& Co., employer, General Accident, 


Fire and Life Assurance Corporation, 
iusurance carrier. 

On August 31, 1914, Schegaus was 
einployed as a firemaf in the business 
of manufacturing printing presses. He 
was wet by some water being thrown at 
him by a fellow employe. Later in the 
day Schegaus in the course of his em- 
ployment went to the boiler room, and 
while there told the fireman who had 
thrown the water at him not to do it 
again. The man grabbed Schegaus by 
the leg, and Schegaus, in order to save 
himself from falling over backwards in 
tlle passage, pushed out both hands 
against the sides of the passageway. 
His right hand went through the glass 
window and the cut he received dis- 
able him. His average weekly wage 
was $15.87. The Commission ruled that 
he had been injured in the course of 
his employment and that the injuries 
were not due to any intent on his part 
to injure himself or others. 

Compensation was awarded at the 
rate of $10.58 weekly for a period of 
twelve weeks, and the case put over for 
further hearing. 

Alexander Linck, employe: Oscar 
Millard, employer, First Mutual Liabil- 
ity Co., insurance carrier. 

On Sept. 26,1914, Alexander Linck was 
er)ployed as a log roller at Port Lyden, 
New York. The day was very cold 
and his toe froze. He worked until Jan. 
2. when he was forced to quit and his 
toe was amputated, the amputation be- 
ing required by the condition of his in- 
jury. His average weekly wage was 
$16.35. The Commission ruled that the 
injuries were accidental and not caused 
solely by the intoxication of the injured 
en:ploye while on duty. Compensation 
was awarded at the rate of $10.90 week- 
ly for a period of 38 weeks. 

Albert Cole, employe; Callahan & 
Sperry, employer, Zurich General Acci- 
dent & Liability Co., insurance carrier. 

On Jan. 30, 1915, Cole was employed 
at Raquette Lake as an ice harvester. 
He was tamping the ice with a steel 
tamp when his gloves accidently be- 
came wet and froze his fingers. By 
reason of the injuries he was disabled 
from working from the date of the ac- 
cident to Mar. 13. His average weekly 
wage was $12.98. In the ruling the 
Commission said that the injuries were 
accidental and not caused by the intent 
of the man to injure himself or others; 
and that they were not caused solely 
by intoxication. He was awarded com- 
pensation at the rate of $8.65 weekly 
for a period of four months. 

Micheal Kelleher, employe; 
Co., employer and self insurer. 

Micheal Kelleher was employed. by 
the Swift Co., on Sept. 10, 1914, as a 
meat lugger. While engaged in carry- 
ing meat to the storage plant elevator 
a tag fastener was tossed toward him 
by a fellow employe. It struck him over 
the right eye. He lost the sight of the 
eye. The Commission in its ruling said 
tha: the injury was accidental and 
uot caused by the intent of the man to 
injure himself or others. The average 
weekly wage of Kelleher at the time of 
the accident was $14.42. Compensation 


Swift & 








was awarded at the rate of $9.61 for a 
period of 128 weeks. 


Ruling in the application of Vasilo 
Nako for herself and daughter for the 
death of Ziss Nako, employe; New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Company, employer, self insurer. 


On July 25, 1914, Ziss Nako was emplo 
as a laborer by the New York Central ved 

Rochester. He was injured while in the’ ice 
house of the Company where he went to get 
water for fellow warkunen which was part of 
his regular duty. He accidently fell into the 
water on the floor of the ice house, and was 
suffocated by reason of drawing mud from 
the pool of water into his lungs. He died 
from the effects. His average weekly wage 
was $9.81. The Commission ruled that Nako 
was injured while in the course of his em- 
ployment and that the injuries received which 
resulted in his death were accidental. Com- 
pae of $2.04 weekly was awarded to 
1is widow and_ninety-eight cents weekly to 
his daughter Helena, one year old. C. £, 
Strauchen, an undertakef was awarded $100 
for his services. 

Ruling in the application of Catalda 
Di Paoia for herself and children tor 
the death of Joseph Dolici, empl»ye; 
Charles A. Myers Construction Com- 
pany, employer. 

Joseph Dolici, was employed by the Charles 
Myers Contracting Company, on August 19, 
1or4, aS a laborer. He was engaged in putting 
stones into a trusher, one of which ee 
caught in the jaw of the crusher. While 
Dolici was attempting to remove it with an 
iron bar, one of the other -workmen threw a 
stone into the crusher, causing the bar to 
hit Dolici_in the stomach, causing internal 
injuries. He continued working the rest of 
the day, and complained of his injuries dur- 
ing the night. The next day he was removed 
to the hospital where he died. His average 
weekly wage was $10.10. The ‘ommission 
ruled that Dolici had been injured in the 
course of his employment and that the in- 
juries were not caused by any willful inten- 
tion to injure himself or others. Award of 
compensation was made to Catalda, widow, 
at the rate of $3.03 weekly, during widow- 
hood, with two years’ compensation upon re- 


marriage; and to Vito Dolici, son, age 12 
years, at the rate of $1.01 weekly; and to 
Anna Dolici, age 1 years, at the 


daughter, 
rate of $1.01 ona, until they are 18 years 
old; and to Filippo Biondo, in the sum of 
$100 for his services in the matter of funeral 
and burial of Joseph Dolici, deceased. 





CATCHER TO SUE 





Ball Player, Injured While Playing, 
Wants Damages Under Employ- 


ers’ Liability Act 





Larry Pratt, a former catcher of the 
Brooklyn Federal League team, will 
start suit against his former employ- 
ers for remuneration under the employ- 
ers’ liability act on the grounds that he 
was injured in the performance of his 
duties, and that his ten days’ notice of 
unconditional release, received recently, 
is in violation of the law. 

Pratt asserts he was injured in a 
regular league game during the last 
series with Pittsburgh at Washington 
Park. Ed Konetchy bumped into him 
at the plate and badly bruised the 
Brooklyn player’s throwing arm. Since 
then he has been unable to throw with 
his aceustomed accuracy, which, he 
says, was the reason advanced by the 
Brooklyn club for his dismissal. He al- 
leges there is a clause in his contract 
which states he must be paid while suf- 
fering from injuries received in service. 





ANNUAL MEETING POSTPONED 

The Insurance Federation of Ohio 
has postponed its annual meeting until 
some time in August, the date of which 
has not been decided. The cause of 
the cancellation of the June date was 
that the meeting would conflict with 
other federation meetings. 





W 4J. Unversagt, superintendent of 
wents of the Maryland Casualty, visit- 
2d the New York office this week. 
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The Bulletin of the 

Talks Standard ‘Accident con- 
Straight- demns “Hot Air” talk by 
forwardness agents and using the slo- 
gan of “Straightforward- 

ness” in salesmanship makes an inter- 
esting appeal to them for the better- 
ment of business. In part the Bulletin 


pays: 

“Hot air” talk in salesmanship pretty 
generally explodes, and the concussion 
is sure to jar down all the little air 
castles that have been constructed. 
There is still much of torrid atmos- 
phere methods in disability insurance 
salesmanship due to the many specious 
schemes introduced. The idea seems 
to have prevailed that the world has 
grown tired of straight talk and the 
simpler forms of protection against loss 
from accident and sickness, and the 
imagination has been allowed to run 
riot on “clauses,” “features” and “sell- 
ing points.” 

Our business is founded on confi- 
dence, and in order to be a permanent 
success, an agent must follow such 
methods whereby his business will be 
substantial, increase, and enable him to 
hold the confidence of his policyhold- 
ers. The public, after all, learns to 
believe in the man who says what he 
means and means what he says. De- 
ceit sooner or later is discovered, and 
then faith in the man is gone. 

The slick salesman can “put one 
over” very frequently, but the trouble 
is he can’t go back. Square methods 
mean a larger business success, and 
that is what our company always has 
stood for. An agent’s trademark should 
spell—Honesty—honest company, hon- 
est policies, honest results. 

+ * * 


We would suggest that 
A Brief agents writing risks for 
Talk on this department always 
Canvassing keep in mind the plan fol- 
lowed by the Life and 
Commercial agents. They believe in 
specializing on a particular policy. Let 
the “Complete Protection” Disability 
policy be your leader; know the con- 
tents of this policy from the first line 
to the last line, keeping ever before you 
the salient features that would b? most 
attractive for that particular risk. 

The approach that would apply in the 
soliciting of one risk would not apply 
for another. Learn to read human na- 
ture. This is the essence of success 
in this line of business; in fact, in any 
line that requires soliciting. To illus- 
trate: A policyholder called at the 
home office the other day and requested 
cancellation of his policy. The first 
words this policyholder said were, “I 
want to cancel my policy.” <A correct 
sizing up of human nature showed 
clearly that what this particular party 
needed was the statement of a few 
straightforward facts. The policy was 
fully explained and the fact pointed out 
that should the policy be canceled hard- 
ships might result. He was determined 
to cancel the policy, but a full and com- 
prehensive knowledge of the policy led 
him to continue with the excellent in- 
surance this company offers. 

If you canvass doctors, lawyers or 
other professional men, place the con- 
tract of the “Positive” Disability policy 
before them. That policy offers prac- 
tically the same protection as the pol- 
Icy issued in the commercial depart- 
ment, and the chief difference being 
that the premiums on the “Positive” 
policy are payable monthly, while the 


DISCONTINUES PLATE GLASS 
AGENCY 

The agency of the plate glass de- 
partment of the United States Casualty 
in Baltimore which has heretofore been 
operated separate from the other Tines 
of the company in that city, has been 
discontinued and the business placed 
under the supervision of T. T. Ham- 
mond, agent in Baltimore for all lines 
of the company. 


Special Talks With Local Agents 














premiums on the other must be paid 
annually. 

Do you want to treble your income 
or do even better? Start now and de- 
vote the same amount of time and effort 
in soliciting that you would if employed 
in some other position, and success will 
follow. Some of the monthly premium 
division agents are receiving as a re- 
ward for their production compensation 
that equals the salary of very high- 
priced employes. Do you not want to 
join their ranks? It rests entirely with 
you whether you succeed or fail. Let 
there be no such thing as failure— 
Pacific Mutual News. 


WAR RISK RIDERS 
(Continued from page 21.) 


Please, therefore, note carefully the 
following instructions. 


New Risks 
(1) The company will not accept ap- 
plications from persons contemplating 
a visit to or a sojourn in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, or any other country 
in the so-called Old World or Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


Applications from those contemplat- 
ing journeys other than above but 
which will take them off the Continent 
of North America must be submitted to 
the company for consideration before 
the policy is issued. 

The company’s previous prohibition 
of risks traveling into, visiting, or re 
siding in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, West 
Indies, Alaska or the far north, is still 
effective and applications from such 
persons will not be accepted. 


(2) All new applications must have 
the question concerning a special jour- 
ney or hazardous undertaking answered 
in the following manner: 


(a) If a special journey or hazardous 
undertaking is contemplated the fact 
must be set forth in the usual way, fol- 
lowed by the words: 


“IT agree not to travel to any coun- 
try not in North America.” 

Example—“A trip by rail to the Pa 
cific Coast. I agree not to travel to any 
country not in North America.” 

(b) If no special journey or hazard- 
ous undertaking is contemplated, as 
will be the case in the majority of in- 
stances, the answer must appear, 
“None and I agree not to travel to any 
country not in North America.” 

Each and every application must be 
so worded and no other wording will 
be accepted. General agents, managers 
and superintendents are instructed to 
return applications which do not com- 
ply explicitly with these requirements. 

The statement must be in hand- 
writing. The use of a rubber stamp is 
not practicable or advisable either on 
the application or in copying the appli- 
cation into the policy. 

Railroad instalment agents may find 
it more convenient to fill out an entire 
book of applications in this manner, 
anticipating the signature of applicants. 
In nearly all cases (b) will apply. 

Renewals and Insurance in Force. 

(3) Continuing until otherwise ad- 
vised, agents are instructed to inform 
the company, by wire if necessary, of 
any policyholder who is leaving or is 
about to leave North America for any 
of the parts above defined as prohib- 
ited. Risks leaving for any part of 
the Old World must be immediately 
cancelled or, if about to expire, renewal 
must not be effected. 

The company will consider each case 
individually as to action to be taken 
concerning those risks who will leave 
the Continent of North America but 
who are not going to the Old World. 

It is most important that each and 
every representative of the company 
give his best attention and effort in 
following out the above instructions. 











W. E. SMALL - 


A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


President 


LIABILITY 
TEAMS 


HEALTH 
ELEVATOR 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





New York 
General Manager 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
B Sehewond ’ tT 145 Milk St., Boston 
urglar Y» “Se Resident Managers 
Credit Insurance Established 1869. New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 





ENGLAND 








GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE and LIFE 


Assurance Corporation, Limited 
55 John Street, New York 
The Very Best Policies at Reasonable Prices, With Large Assets Behind Them 
ACCIDENT—HEALTH—LIABILITY 
Automobile, Elevator, Teams, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensation, Etc. 
G. NORIE-MILLER, United States Manager 


Metropolitan Department, 111 William Street, New York 
New England Department, 18 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








WHAT YOU DESIRE IS COMING TO YOU 





NEW ORDINARY 


GET NEXT! 





No ‘‘ifs’’ ‘‘ands’’ or ‘‘buts’’ the 


GREAT EASTERN ULTRAS 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS ARE WHAT YOU 
DESIRE AND WHAT YOU CAN SELL 


GREAT EASTERN CASUALTY COMPANY 


55 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 











The Ocean A. & G. 

It is hereby mutually agreed that the 
undermentioned policy is continued in 
force upon the express condition and 
understanding that the corporation 
shall not be liable for any loss or dis- 
ability resulting from or in consequence 
of war, or from using or being upon any 
airship or flying device. 

Nothing herein contained shall be 
held to vary, alter, waive or extend any 
of the terms, conditions, provisions or 
limitations: of the undermentioned pol- 
icy other than as above stated. 





BIG MONTH FOR NATIONAL LIFE 


U. S. A. 

The month of June was a record 
breaker for the National Life of the 
United States of America in its casu- 
alty department. The premium re 
ceipts for the month of June were $10,- 
263 more than for June, 1914. There 
was a substantial profit in the monthly, 


weekly, commercial and limited acci- 
dent departments. The total under 
writing profits over and above reserves 
for the month were $12,325. 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
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GOOD SERVICE 


is the foundation upon which to erect a successful business. 
Brief, liberal, clearly expressed policies, with guaranteed 
low cost, are serviceable alike to policy holders and agents. 
Specimens of Life, Accident or Health policies oheer- 
fully furnished. 


For Agencies Address 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
WM. C. JOHNSON, Vice-Pres. and Gen’i Mgr. 





Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS, President 


Total Insurance in force 





We have a few attractive openings for high class life insurance men throughout 
our territory. 


If interested, write for full particulars, also ask for a description of our New 
Double Indemnity and Accident Benefit Policy. It’s a Winner. 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 








Excellent Opportunities For Good Men 


HIGH COMMISSIONS 
LOW RATES 
SALABLE POLICIES 





SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


HOMER V. TOULON, Manager 


1098 Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















a 
AMERICAN CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Royal Life Insurance Company 


ALFRED CLOVER, President 
Industrial and Ordinary Policies 


Special confidential contracts for Superi 1tendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Agents in Indiana, Illinois, 
fowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


Now Organizing a Health and Accident Department 


Head Office 
108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 











SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 














A COOD OPENING 


An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New YorkCity 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
DIVIDEND, nochoring & PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
taining PENN MOTUAL VALUES, make an INSURANCE 
PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL ITS BENEFITS 
is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of interests of 
all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 








TURE ByLING \ 5. There Is Always Room At The Top 
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at 
Come with us and it won’t be so 
hard to get on. 


Live ones win among IZZERS 





Write to J. L. BABLER, Gen’] Manager Agencies 


fit y e 
=; International Life 
4 ST. LOUIS 








Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 
Pensions Instead of Legacies Under © 
Wills and Trust Agreements : 
We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- | 
ful, rapidly growing field q 
The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company — 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















